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EDITORIAL 


Discipline? 
By John Everard DeMeyer 


Miss Stevinson in her book entitled, ‘“The Open-Air Nursery School,” 
referring to one of the children in the school, says: ‘He disciplines his teachers 
well.’ There is a wonderful bit of philosophy in that statement. We become 
so accustomed to thinking of discipline as applying only to children that 
we sometimes forget that only those who have been and still are under the 


discipline resulting from the reactions of those about them are fit to influence 
others. 


Discipline implies justice both in judgment and in execution. |When- 
ever it is lacking in either of these two essentials it breaks down and becomes 
a menace instead of an educative measure. We as parents and teachers 
should bear in mind that whenever we find no response to our efforts it is 
barely possible that our point of view is the one at fault. We may have 
become so impressed with the correctness of our position that we fail to grasp 
the other fellow’s point of view. We may be right, but we fail to convince 
those whom we wish to influence. The result is a clash of wills. The stronger 


may win for the time being, but the job isn’t finished, and the ultimate results 
are doubtful. 


Whenever the whole world seems at fault, a looking glass is a mighty 
good place to find the picture of the party who made it wrong. 

We sometimes hear teachers refer to a class as uniformly below grade 
and troublesome. Such a condition is possible, but before we allow ourselves 


to arrive at such a conclusion we should be mighty sure that it is the class 
that needs discipline and not ourselves. 


Standardization is the bane of all education when applied to the individ- 
ual. There is no standard man, nor do we as educators want such an individual 
in any community. Fortunately nature prevents such a development were we 
foolish enough to attempt it. We must keep in mind the individuality of 
our children and bend our efforts to the development of that individuality 
if we as a race are to continue to progress. Every worth-while bit of progress 
in civilization may be traced to some one who refused to conform to the 
traditional and blazed a new trail, and the result we have termed progress. 
Discipline, unless tempered with justice, which implies a full appreciation 
of the individual’s point of view, tends to suppress or destroy personality. 
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Do You Fear the Wind? 
By Hamlin Garland 


Do you fear the force of the wind, 

The slash of the rain? 

Go face them and fight them, 

Be savage again. 

Go hungry and cold like the wolf, 

Go wade like the crane; 

The palms of your hands will thicken, 

The skin of your cheeks will tan, 

You'll grow ragged and weary and swarthy, 
But you'll walk like a man! 


—By permission of the author. 


‘The Guide 


By Abbie Farwell Brown 


The wild geese need no compass and no chart 
To find the distant North. 
Bravely the flock wings forth 
Through infinite sky and over trackless sea 
To the cool haven where they all would be, 
Led by infallible magic in the heart. 


The violet has no calendar to tell 

The ritual of the year. 

But when her day is here 
I know she will fulfill the ancient tryst, 
Donning the sacred veil of amethyst, 
By the gray boulder in the ferny dell. 


They never fail, the patterns far and wide! 
The veery’s measureless tune, 
The accurate tide and moon, 
The bee’s geometry, the beaver’s art. 
Who would maintain his little life apart 
And fear to lean upon the invisible Guide? 


—‘‘The Youth’s Companion,” 


by permission of the author. 
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Dramatizing Mother Goose 
Rhymes 


By John Merrill, Faculty Member, Francis W. Parker School 


MPERSONATION and acting, story-telling 
and play-making, are instinctive in children, 
and each year the significance of the dramatic 
urge is more appreciated by teachers, and 

more widely and intelligently used in the education 
of young people. It is not a case of introducing 
something new into the schools. The dramatic 
instinct entered the door with the child, and can 
no more be excluded and ignored than can the 
child’s hands and feet. This dramatic tendency, 
rightly used, has a large place in the development 
of the human capacities. It is indissolubly con- 
nected with the exercise and the functioning of the 
creative imagination. 

The utilization of the dramatic tendency in the 
teaching of literature should begin in the kinder- 
garten and continue throughout the child’s 
literary journey. “Mother Goose” has been 
chosen because these rhymes and jingles comprise 
the first units that come into the child’s literary 
experience, and because the dramatic tendency 
at this early period of the child’s development has 
had little chance for contamination through 
misuse and misdirection. There is neither time 
nor need in this article to go into the merits of 
“Mother Goose,” to expatiate upon the place 
held by these little gems of versification, these 
glimpses into life, these, in many cases, well nigh 
perfect examples of art. Where does one get 
a deeper, more terse bit of philosophical comment 
than ‘Humpty Dumpty’? A single mistake, 
one downfall, and no human aid—not even that 
which to human sense stands for the highest 
authority and power—can set things right again. 
“Not all the King’s horses, nor all the King’s 
men, could set Humpty Dumpty up again.” 
Needless to say, to the child the philosophical 
values are and should be nil, but every art crea- 
tion has, in its elements of universal appeal, some- 
thing to meet the growing needs of the childlike 
receptive thought of young and old. . 

It must be admitted at once that most of the 
Mother Goose rhymes and jingles serve their 
purpose in the experience of the child when 
he has heard the rhyme frequently enough to 
catch the music of the rhythm, cadence, allit- 
eration, and other subtleties which go to make 
up their poetry. A few of the poems, however, 
contain a story element which makes excellent 
material for dramatization and for the exercise 
of creative effort. The development of the 
dramatic instinct and the true teaching of 


literature go hand in hand. In each of the 
Mother Goose rhymes which contains a narra- 
tive idea, one finds a short literary art unit that 
is of the right size and content to meet the play- 
making needs of little children. 

“Little Miss Muffet” is always a great favorite 
with the children, and is one of the first rhymes 
to be presented. The reasons for its popularity 
are not hard to see—all have had an experience 
comparable to Miss Muffet’s. She has been 
given a much liked food, has seated herself on a 
grassy mound, and is about to enjoy her feast 
when a spider comes and sits down beside her. 
Filled with fear, she leaves the untasted food 
and rushes away. The situation is essentially 
dramatic and deals with the fundamental emo- 
tions of joy and fear. The play is told with 
simple, significant details which lead up to a 
definite crisis, and which conclude in a logical 


dénouement. It is a veritable cameo in its 
perfect technic. 
How should the story be presented? Doubt- 


less the children have heard it many times before 
coming to school; nevertheless, it is well to motiv- 
ate the story before the rhyme is repeated to the 
children. One cannot lay down a set way of 
leading up to the presentation of a piece of 
literature. The presentation varies with the 
class, the time, and the teacher. One hesitates 
to give an illustration, lest some one will attempt 
to follow the letter and lose sight of the spirit. 
Devices are of slight value, but principles are 
fundamental and eternal. Without doubt, it is 
wise to direct and focus the attention of chil- 
dren before presenting any piece of literature. 
The writer always attempts to build up a proper 
background, create a proper mood, and prepare 
for any unusual words or terms. Failure to 
understand a word frequently prevents a child 
from getting the author’s idea. For example, 
a little child, who had just repeated ‘There was 
a crooked man,” was asked what a stile is. He 
replied, ‘It is what mother says her new dress 
has.” Play is the child’s mode of study, so we 
approach the study of Miss Muffet through the 
portal of play. We may begin with an imaginary 
luncheon, then lead the children by easy and 
natural steps to recall the fun they have had in 
the summer eating their luncheon alone on the 
lawn under a tree. When the moment is right, 
the story of Miss Muffet is told. The name is 
not given, and the exact words of the rhyme are 
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not used at this recital of the story. It may be 
told in some such manner as this: ‘‘A little girl’s 
mother gave her a bowl of something which she 
very much liked. The mother told her she 
might go into the garden to her favorite seat on 
the lawn and there eat her luncheon. While 
the little girl was tasting the food a great spider 
came and sat down beside her. . .”’ and so the 
tale runs on to its close. The children soon 
recognize the story of “Little Miss Muffet.”’ 
They are all eager to tell the tale in its rhythmic 
form and are allowed to do so. They are eager 
also to play it, and this impulse is gratified. 
When the rhyme has been repeated and a number 
have played it, there is likely to be a stagnation 
of interest unless the children’s eagerness to tell 
similar experiences of their own with spiders is 
recognized and they are given an opportunity 
to express themselves. 


HEN they have given vent to their desire 

to relate their own adventures, have told 
the story in rhyme, and have played it, what is 
the next step? Is it wise to leave it and go no 
further? Certainly not. It is wise to go on 
until the children have got from the rhyme all 
that they are capable of getting at that time. 
But what is the next step? Recalling to mind the 
children’s first acting of the story reveals the 


fact that it was primarily pantomimic; that there 
was a noticeable lack of dialogue, and very little 


characterization. A larger sense of characteriza- 
tion will lead to some slight use of dialogue. 
Our next step, then, is the development of a 
sense of characterization. This will come through 
the further development of the story. Children 
will attend to a story as long as it continues to 
develop. The next duty is to see that the story 
shall continue to develop for each member of the 
class. Every vivid impression tends to find an 
outlet in expression, and the fuller and the 
more vivid the expression the more likelihood 
there is that the impression will remain. To 
illustrate: When the attention of the child has 
been attracted and his interest aroused, there 
follows a very lively image or mental picture. 
The child then has an impulse to give some expres- 
sion to this mental picture. He may give it 
pantomimic expression, or vocal expression, or 
he may attempt to express it by means of a 
drawing, or give it some physical embodiment, 
as in clay. This fuller expression causes the 
individual to realize the points of cloudiness in 
his impression, and tends to make him return 
to the mental impression and exercise closer 
observation. This closer observation is possible 
because the act of expression has clarified the 
thought and left the mind free for restimulation 
and for a larger and more truthful impression. 
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Reimpressed, the individual is ready for a new 
expression of the fuller mental picture. As this 
process goes on, characterization develops and 
dialogue begins. 

It must always be borne in mind that the chil- 
dren of the kindergarten and first grade are in a 
pantomimic stage of development; they are 
primarily interested in things as wholes; they 
get large general impressions, and express them- 
selves in terms that to the adult seem extremely 
hazy and sketchy, but which to them are full and 
significant. Children of the first grade are in 
somewhat the same stage of development as 
the Egyptians were when they conceived and 
made the great pyramids. Dramatic expression 
in the first grade is largely in terms of pantomime, 
and without much dialogue, and of broad sketchy 
characterization which lays stress on the large, 
obviously significant details. 

When the story has been presented as a whole; 
when it has been retold by some of the class, per- 
haps by all in unison; and when it has been acted 
by a few of the children, the next step is to give 
every child a chance to express himself in terms 
of action. To allow every one to act in front of 
the class would take too long; to allow a large 
portion of the class to leave their seats at one 
time would only result in confusion. Fortunately 
the need for general participation can frequently 
be met by having the children at their seats act 
a detail of the story or a related detail. It must 
be borne in mind that this in no way takes the 
place of the acting of the whole story in groups 
at the proper time. To illustrate: The teacher, 
assisted by some of the children, may pretend to 
give to each one of the class a bowl of curds and 
whey and a spoon; then together they have a 
jolly play feast. Next, perhaps, the teacher 
and pupils play spiders, spin webs, travel about 
the room. Gradually a suggestion of the spider’s 
movement is seen—this was entirely lacking in 
the first acting. Through these and similar 


‘devices all of the children are brought into the 


play. Habits of study are developed, through 
expression the thinking of the children is clari- 
fied, and their minds are made ready for a fuller 
appreciation of the dramatic situation; more- 
over, the first steps in the development of charac- 
terization are made. 


ROM this stage of development, the children 

can be led to the initial step in the use of 
dialogue, which is the next consideration. They 
take turns, perhaps, in playing mother, select 
some one in the class.and surprise him with an 
imaginary dish of some much-liked food. This 
play necessitates the choosing of some particular 
food, the calling of it by name, and the offering 
of it by some one of the children. The use of 
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conversation is most simple, but it is a natural 
and valuable step in the development of dramatic 
play. Such games will help to destroy self- 
consciousness and give an opportunity and neces- 
sity for conversation, and so prepare for the use 
of dialogue needed in the acting of “Little Miss 
Muffet.” After this detailed work, the story is 
again played. 

The children of the kindergarten and first 
grade have very little power to sustain characteri- 
zation. ‘The sense of being a spider, for example, 
is so new and strange that the child forgets all 
about the part he is playing and is conscious only 
of his own feelings, and stops to enjoy the novel 
sensation. These are the growing joys and not 
the growing pains that accompany the develop- 
ment of the esthetic and dramatic sense, and 
the strengthening of the personality to take in 
the larger world. Young children cannot attend 
for any great length of time, so the teacher should 
not dwell long enough at one time to tire them. 
In the first grade the teacher frequently can dwell 
upon a Mother Goose rhyme twenty or twenty- 
five minutes for two or three, perhaps three or 
four, days in succession. The children will be 
glad to come back now and then to the story, and 
will love to recite it, play it, draw it, and model 
it a number of times; they will be interested 
just as long as the story continues to develop 
or unfold for them. The teacher’s duty is to 
know how to choose a story that is worthy of 
presentation, and how to create the right at- 
mosphere. He must be sure of the steps by 
which the child grows into the fullest apprecia- 
tion of a piece of art, and must intuitively know 
when to stop work upon a story and when to 
return to it. 

“Little Miss Muffet,” taught in a proper man- 
ner, increases the child’s power of observation, 
strengthens his will, helps him to master fear, 
stimulates the dawning feeling for rhythm, and 
exercises his emotions wholesomely. There is 
no danger,in this expression of emotion, because 
it has an adequate cause. Emotion should 
never be used for mere entertainment; it should 
never be aroused without a definite and legitimate 
background. Emotion will not be too strong 
if used under full control for real things. In the 
word expression we have the crux of the whole 
matter. Educational methods have rarely given 
full opportunity for that sort of expression that 
has intellect, will, and emotion, all co-operating 
in¥the act of realizing some absorbing, vital, 
social idea. 

It may appear that the writer has spent an 
unconscionably long time upon these first steps, 
but. he is convinced that he is justified in so do- 
ing. This first stage of development is the most 
important of all. If the foundations are wrong, 
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no matter how carefully one may build the super- 
structure, it is bound to be weak and unservice- 
able. 
Another rhyme that lends itself to dramatiza- 
tion is— 
“Jack be nimble, 
Jack be quick, 
Jack jump over 
The candlestick.”’ 


This little poem cannot be acted until it presents 
a dramatic situation to the children’s minds. 
First, the children see only a boy named Jack 
jumping over a candlestick. If they act out the 
rhyme, the action is largely physical—that is, 
pantomimic—and with but little dialogue, either 
original or taken from the poem. If their natural 
desire to talk about the poem is given free rein, 
some one will wonder and ask, ‘‘Who says, ‘Jack 
be nimble’?” Then another one will perhaps 
say, ‘Why, it’s the father sending Jack off to 
bed.” ‘‘Why does he tell him to jump over the 
candlestick?” ‘“‘Because Jack is sleepy; the 
father wishes to awaken him so that he can find 
his way upstairs; his father knows that jumping 
over the candlestick will rouse Jack.’’ And so 
in some such manner and in some such conversa- 
tion the children create an imaginary story and 
connect the incidents of the rhyme with human 
experience. After this when they play the little 
poem it has a real dramatic quality. One child 
is the father, perhaps reading the evening paper; 
Jack sits beside his father dozing; the mother is 
preparing Jack’s bed. She calls for Jack. No 
reply. Then she calls to the father to send Jack 
upstairs. The father looks at Jack, sees he is 
almost asleep, and says— 


“Jack be nimble, 
Jack be quick, 
Jack jump over 
The candlestick.”’ 


Because it is said with a purpose, this little poem 
now is given by the one who is playing the father 
with genuine meaning. He is the father for the 
time being; he is thinking in personal terms, and 
only by thinking in personal terms do ideas 
evolve and become valuable in one’s development. 
Jack rubs: his eyes, picks up the candlestick, 
makes his way upstairs, and his mother puts him 
to bed. Dramatic expression of some similar 
nature works out in the children’s own free and 
spontaneous thinking. 

In a large class it is not possible each day to 
give every child an opportunity to play a part 
all the way through, and yet there must be ample 
opportunities for each child to express himself 
through voice and bodily movements; otherwise, 
his ideas never fully function but like all fleeting 
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impressions quickly disappear. In order to secure 
ample opportunities for all to express themselves, 
the whole class is frequently invited to ‘make 
believe” without leaving their places. For ex- 
‘ample: The teacher asks the class to pretend that 
it is nearly bed time; that they have played with 
their toys until they are tired; that they are 
so sleepy that they can hardly keep their eyes 
open. ‘‘Now, let us make believe to fall asleep,”’ 
the teacher suggests. The children quickly enter 
into the game and suit the action to the word. 
Or the teacher may say, ‘Make believe that you 
are Jack} waking up.” The teacher, playing 
with the class, pretends to be the father, and 
ealls to them to awaken. The children rub 
their eyes, yawn, and show other signs of waking. 


Through this playing of an incident of the story 
the children develop a sense of characterization, 
and the self-conscious ones act freely because 
they have no fear of being observed by their 
fellows. 


It is an excellent idea to have half of the class 
act while the other half observes. To illustrate: 
The teacher may say, “I am going to invite the 
children on this side of the room to play that they 
are father reading the newspaper. The children 
on the other side of the room may see which one 
seems most like a man enjoying his evening 
paper.” 


N this fashion, and in similar ways, the chil- 

dren—after a group or several groups have 
played the story as a whole—are led to concentrate 
upon the parts of the story, and by the general 
use of pantomime characterization all are led 
to study intensively the parts of the story, and 
to give them expression. A re-playing of the 
whole story should follow this detailed work, 
because the children’s last impression should 
be of the story as a unified whole. 


The dramatic instinct finds perhaps its fullest 
flowering and its richest function when it creates, 
weaving ideas into newly created designs. Mem- 
ory recalls ideas related as they were in actual 
experience. Creative imagination arranges re- 
membered ideas in new and original patterns. 
The artist arranges these ideas into patterns 
which have significance, proportion, unity, and 
beauty. 

“Hey! Diddle Diddle” is a delightful ‘Blue 
Bird” sort of fantasy. We all love to picture 
a world with fewer limitations than those now 
seemingly imposed upon mortals. The little 


poem is full of delightful suggestions and oppor- 
tunities for plot-making and for characterization. 
One class of first-grade youngsters imagined that 
the poem “Hey! Diddle Diddle’ pictured a situa- 
tion very much like this: A more or less sedate 
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cat and dog, and a thoroughly sedate cow— 
to say nothing of the usually inactive plate and 
spoon—weary of their quiet and uneventful life, 
threw off all restraint as soon as their master and 
mistress were abed and asleep, and in the freedom 
of the night and under cover of the dark held 
merry gambols in the open. 


The children of their own initiative created and 
acted, with constant variations, a little play of 
which the following is a rough scenario: A father 
and mother, one summer’s night, shut up the 
house preparatory to retiring. The cat and dog 
were put out of doors because of the mildness 
of the weather. The cow, owing to the absence 
of all signs of rain, was allowed to remain in the 
field. 'The.mother placed on the table a dish and 
spoon in order that the breakfast could be pre- 
pared speedily in the morning. The father closed 
the doors and put out the lights. When the man 
and woman were sound asleep, the cat brought 
out her fiddle from its hiding place and amused 
herself playing a lively dance tune. The music 
was so gay and irresistible that the cow was 
unable to refrain from dancing, and finally be- 
came so excited that she tried to jump over the 
moon. The little dog entered into the fun, 
barking loudly to show his delight. The dish, 
unable to remain quietly in its place, bounded 
from the table, jumped through an open window, 
ran into the garden, and joined the merrymakers. 
The spoon, unwilling to be left alone, followed the 
dish. When the merrymaking was at its height, 
the sun appeared in the east. Immediately the 
moon waned, the cow, the cat, and the dog 
settled down, and the dish and the spoon returned 
to their places. The father and mother arose. 
They recalled having heard a disturbance in the 
night. They looked about but found everything 
in order. The cat and the dog were asleep 
the cow browsing in the field. They finally 
concluded that they had dreamed hearing the 
strains of a fiddlé accompanied by the barking 
of a dog and other unusual sounds. 


“Hickory, Dickory, Dock” is another Mother 
Goose rhyme which, when it takes hold of the 
imagination of the children, frequently leads 
them to elaborate it into a little play. The 
writer, while teaching in Peterboro, New Hamp- 
shire, one summer used it with some of. the very 
young children. The writer told the story with 
a dramatic setting which a group of Chicago 
children had worked out in much the same manner 
as the dramatization of “Hey! Diddle Diddle.”’ 
It was the custom in the Peterboro School for 
the teachers to note daily the purpose of each 
recitation, the method used, and the results 
obtained. The following quotation from the 
author’s records may be of value: 

(Continued on page 59) 
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Health Training of the 
Preschool Child 


By Sidonie M. Gruenberg, Director Child Study Association of America, and 
Author of “Your Child Today and Tomorrow” 


N the development of our educational ideas, 
we have discovered different stages in the 
life of the child, but not in their chronological 
order. Apparently the adolescent was the 

first object of educa- 
tional concern; perhaps 
it has always been true 
that this period is a 
period of strain and 
stress for the surround- 
ing adults. The younger 
child became of educa- 
tional concern on a large 
scale only in compara- 
tively modern times, 
partly because atten- 
tion to the training of 
adolescents revealed de- 
fects in their prepara- 
tion. In very recent 
times the infant was 
discovered, especially 
with regard to his phys- 
ical care; it has become 
obvious that at least the 
high mortality rates can 
be reduced by closer at- 
tention to the care the 
infant receives and by 
applying what is known 
of physiological science. 
For years, however, the 
period between infancy 
and school, from about 
two years to five or six, 
was the neglected period. 


The child had survived 
the perils of ignorant or unskillful handling during 
infancy, but had not become subjected to the 
organized supervision of kindergarten or school; 
he belonged nowhere in particular and was no- 


body’s business. . This is the stage that we com- 
monly have in mind when we speak of the nursery 
or preschool child. It was the kindergartners 


who really helped to discover this child; they 


could not but be impressed with the number of 
bad habits and with the real deficiencies in the 
children that came to them. 

We all want children to be healthy and happy; 
but we do not want them to make health or hap- 
piness objects of conscious desire. It would be 


very unfortunate, and not at all conducive to 
happiness, to get children launched upon the 
pursuit of health. And yet we recognize that 
health is a condition that bears directly upon 
happiness and effective- 
ness; and that health is 
to a large degree subject 
to educational or train- 
ing influences. 

During this preschool 
period the child acquires 
very many habits that 
are of direct and con- 
stant relation to his 
health. On the physi- 
cal side it is obvious 
that what he eats and 
how, his elimination, 
his sleep, his cleanliness, 
are of the utmost im- 
portance. But the 
period is of equal im- 
portance because here 
are fixed emotional at- 
titudes that affect his 
well-being and happiness 
for the rest of his life. 
Here is where most peo- 
ple get their negativism 
and obstinacies, their 
fears and hostilities and 
_ jealousies, and their 
other hampering and 
injurious fixations of 
feeling. 

Whose business is it to guide the child through 
this period, and to see that his habits fit into 
healthful living and wholesome relations to 
others? Obviously this responsibility rests with 
the mother; but the mother often needs the help 
of the public health nurse, of the social worker; 
and increasingly her efforts are being supple- 
mented by those of the nursery school teacher. 

What must these do for the health of the child? 
We think first of proper nutrition. And then 
there are the several kinds and degrees of cleanli- 
ness; he needs training in proper habits of elimi- 
nation, as well asin routinizing sleep and rest. His 
clothing is being standardized for season and 
occupation; and no doubt we shall soon have 
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minimum daily exposure to quartz lamp in lieu of 
sunshine for cloudy days. All of these things 
and several more are given thought, and all are 
being taught to those who have to deal with the 
child, including mothers and prospective mothers. 

But the greatest difficulties come after the 
solicitous mother has learned all the rules and 
tables. Here is a picture of an intelligent and 
earnest and well-informed mother stuffing carrots 
down the throat of a very unhappy, very obsti- 
nate, struggling child held firmly in place for his 
own good while alphabetical vitamins are forced 
into service. We know that milk is an excellent 
food for young children, Nature’s own, if you 
please. Eggs seem also to have been invented 
especially for the nutrition of young vertebrates. 
The mother and nurse ought to know what is 
good for children, including carrots. With many 
mothers, at least, it often seems to be a choice 
between making the child eat what is good for 
him and letting him eat what he likes—or go 
without food. A little more knowledge, however, 
may relieve us of these cruel alternatives. It 
is possible, for example, that in the case of a 
particular child milk is not an ideal food, or even a 
desirable one. 


GOME children do have idiosyncrasies that 
present genuine obstacles to a predetermined 
diet; and that is something to know, in addition 
to standard diet. Moreover, it is not merely 
more physiological knowledge that is needed, but 
knowledge of an entirely different order, namely, 
psychological knowledge. For example, the very 
solicitude of the parent is in many cases the most 
serious obstacle of all in the health training of the 
child. The mother who resorts to forcible feeding 
of carrots or spinach has the conscientious deter- 
mination to do what is right by the child. The 
ehild, on the other hand, may be unconsciously 
taking advantage of the mother’s panic to get 
for himself a maximum of attention. 


Here is a case of malnutrition from my personal ' 


experience. We see a large, dominating woman, 
who knows exactly what the child needs; and a 
child with the same firm lips and strong deter- 
mination. The child has her own way. The 
conflict is dramatic and furnishes the child with 
the center of the stage and the satisfaction of 
triumphant outcome. In nothing else is the 
mother so much, concerned about what the child 
does or does not do; and in no other relationship 
can the child get so much excitement for so little 
effort. The panic of the parent, impressed with 


the importance of calories, proteins, and vitamins, 
is the opportunity for the child to stage a per- 
formance every day in the week; and to be her- 
self the center of interest with one hundred per 
cent attention from all present. 


AND FIRST GRADE MAGAZINE 


One of the greatest needs for the health training 
of this period is some way of helping parents 
acquire the technic for establishing health habits, 
without making the child too self-conscious, too 
much aware of his importance, too much con- 
cerned with significance of each detail of the 
ritual. This need is emphasized especially in those 
cases in which the parents have already mastered 
the essentials of physical care. In a case from 
Massachusetts, an educated mother, a_ well- 
meaning father, an intelligent child of two and 
a half to three years, and one younger child, 
tangle up their feelings with their knowledge and 
desires until all concerned suffer in health. 
Every meal is an event—yes, an adventure—for 
there is no telling what the outcome will be. 
The child refuses to eat alone; with the mother 
present she will sit tight until the mother places 
the food in her mouth; then she will hold the 
food, but not chew it. In the end, the mother is 
exhausted and at her wits’ end. What help 
does she get from her eager study of diet? There 
is certainly much more that she needs to know, 
if she is to keep her child well, to say nothing of 
getting her into habits of health. The father 
and mother do not agree on the first principles 
of discipline. When the mother has the child 
in hand, and makes requirements that the child 
does not meet, the father takes this position: 
“What can you expect of a little child like that?” 
When it is his move, however, and he finds 
himself equally futile, his reproach reads: ‘“‘Why 
don’t you train her better? You have her all 
day.’ Practically every normal child would 
much rather go hungry than miss a show like 
this. These conflicts do not make for either 
—" or happiness; but they do give a thrill to 
ife. 

In another case, a child over two years old is 
still given to bed-wetting, to thumb-sucking, to 
waking at night with frights, and to temper 
tantrums. The tantrums finally bring her to the 
attention of the public health nurse; but what does 
the nurse use out of her technical training? 
She knows that there are conditions to correct, 
sound health habits to be established in place 
of those from’ which the child suffers. And she 
knows what good habits would be. But does 
she know that the child’s difficulties arise chiefly 
from a faulty relationship between the parents? 
The father suffers from feelings of inferiority, 
and the mother is indeed in many ways his 
superior. He has few friends, does not want to- 
go out, does not read. When the child cries out 
at night, he goes to her and soothes her by taking 
her to his bed with him. This gives the child a 
great deal of satisfaction but apparently the 
father also derives satisfaction from being able 
to comfort the child in this fashion. How is the 
(Continued on page 62) 
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children. 


last 


installment 
revision of the kindergarten curriculum, 
which was published in our January 
issue, laid stress upon the socialized 
activities, plays, arts and crafts, group activities, 
and excursions of the developing class of little 
Following and complementing this out- 
line the present one carries these social interests 


‘The Kindergarten Curriculum 


The Denver Public Schools, Jesse H. Newlon, Superintendent 
A. L. Threlkeld, Deputy Superintendent, Department of Curriculum Revision 


of the Denver 


of our national 


into the community thought and health teaching. 
Along with this continuation of subject-matter 
the general trades of an average neighborhood, 
civic consciousness through the understanding 


holidays, nature study, an in- 


creased vocabulary, and recognition of word 
and number symbols are emphasized. 
riculum increases in helpfulness and inspiration. 


The cur- 


SOCIAL 
ACTIVITIES 


Collecting articles. | Leaves. 


MATERIALS 


Seeds. 
Bulbs. 
Stones. 
Boxes. 
Lumber. 
Spools. 
Cloth. 
Yarn. 


OUTCOMES 


METHODS 


| Appreciations: 
| 1. Enjoyment in possession. 
2. Importance of making collections. 


Habits and Attitude: 
1. Seeing usable material. 
2. Bringing material to school in good shape 
for use. 
3. Sharing what 
children. 


is brought with other 


Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 
1. Ability to recognize maple leaves. 
2. Ability to sort seeds. 
3. Ability to pick up stones of one size. 
4. To use different articles. 


Take excursions for collecting; show 
sample and all hunt for the same thing. 
Put collections in envelopes, boxes, or 
glasses, to use later for stringing, 
planting, or designing; label boxes. 
Ask children to bring different things 
from home, to be used by all the children 
as needed. 


Playing in water. 


Water. 
Sand table. 
Cans 
Funnel. 


Sprinkling can. 
Boats. 


pint, quart. 


Lead pipe or hose. 


Appreciations: 
1. Pleasure in the contact with water. 
2. Pleasure in cleanliness. 


Habits and Attitude: 
1. Seeing that drinking water is clean; 
benefit of drinking often. 


Discuss our water supply and how it comes 


to us. 


Have children lay pipe or hose in sand 
table and with aid of a funnel pour 
water through, dipping from the pan 
at other end. 
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Going on a picnic. 


Visiting a fire house. 
In similar manner 


visit: 
Museum. 
Florist’s. 


KINDERGARTEN 


MATERIALS 


Bridges. 


Cork. 
Stones. 
Sponge. 
Windmill. 
Windlass. 
Water wheel. 
Bottles. 
Medicine dropper. 
Harmless coloring. 
Story: 
Why the Sea is 
Salt. 
Celluloid ducks, 
fish, frogs, and so 
forth. 


Lunch basket. 
Lunch. 
Heavy paper. 
Paste. 
Scissors. 
Cloth. 

Tissue paper. 
Crayolas. 


Fire house. 
Firemen. 

Hose cart. 

Hook and ladder. 
Pole. 


THE EBERT KINDERGARTEN 


OUTCOMES 


2. Keeping clothing dry. 

3. Manipulating without spilling. 

4. Wash hands properly. 

5. Keeping hands and objects out of drink- 
ing fountains. 


Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 

. Paper floats until water-soaked. 

Wood floats. 

. Water comes to us through pipes from 
the mountains. 

All growing things need water. 

. A quart is more than a pint. 

A sponge soaks up water. 

A well contains water. 

. A windmill, windlass, or pump brings 

the water up. 

. Freezing water expands. 

. A lake is a body of water. 

. A river flows along. 

. To know terms: sail, row, oar, paddle. 

. To know how small a drop of water is. 

. To know the effect of soap on water. 


Appreciations: 
1. Of weather conditions. 
2. Of joy in anticipation through pleasure. 
in planning. 
3. Of pleasure in having an outdoor lunch. 
4, Of municipal parks. 


Habits and Attitude: 
1. Gathering up lunch papers. 
2. Keeping away from dangerous places. 
3. Not wasting food, paper, and so forth. 
4, Sharing lunches. 


Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 
1. A well-balanced lunch: sandwich, apple 
or banana, cake, candy. 
. There should be an appropriate basket 
or box to carry lunch in. 
. Sandwiches and cake should be wrapped 
in oil paper to keep fresh and clean. 
. How to make a lunch basket. 
. How to make napkins. 
. How to select a dry, clean place to eat 
lunch. 


Appreciations: 


1. Of constant fire protection. 


2. Of order and arrangement.in the fire house. 


3. Of the fireman’s place in the community. 


AND FIRST GRADE MAGAZINE 


METHODS 


Make boats of wood or paper dipped in 
paraffin and sail in a large pan or sand 
table; if sand table is cleaned and used 
in this way, great care should be exer- 
cised to keep it sanitary. 


Make rivers or lakes in the school yard 
if possible. 


A simple windlass might be constructed 
by the children and used with a pail of 
water. 


A water wheel used under a faucet will 
demonstrate the power of falling water. 


Children are interested in dropping water 
from a medicine dropper and color 
adds to the activity. 


Experiments with freezing and boiling 
water might be conducted with value. 


Plan with the children when, where, and 
how to go on a picnic. 


Make a lunch basket and carry home to be 
filled. Talk over with the children what 
is best to bring and why. 


Conduct going and coming same as going 
to the park. 


Insist upon children’s clearing up after 
the lunch. 


Write list of lunch foods on blackboard 
and ask the children to read. 


Make arrangement with the firemen for 


the visit. Prepare the children for what 
they are to see. 
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MATERIALS OUTCOMES METHODS 
Garage. Sleeping quarters. | Habits and Attitude: Walk about and see everything, having 
Blacksmith shop. | Chemicals. 1. Keeping out of the way of fire apparatus. things explained. Dramatize the life 
Carpenter shop. 2. Thanking the firemen for their attention. of the firemen in the fire house. 
Printing office. 3. Keeping hands off things. 
Post office. Skills and Facts of Knowledge: Encourage the children to thank the fire- 
Shoe shop. 1. To know number of ladders on wagon. men for their courteous treatment. 
Lumber yard. 2. To know what kind of garments the 
Creamery. fireman wears to a fire. Interpret the lettering and numbers on the 
Homes in com- 3. To know how an adult calls the fire fire apparatus. 

munity. department. 


Observing _ special | Pictures. 


days and weeks: Stories. 
Columbus Day. | Games. 
Halloween. Costumes. 


Election Day. 

Armistice Day. 

Thanksgiving. 

Christmas. 

New Year’s. 

Lincoln’s__Birth- 
day. 

Washington’s 
Birthday. 

St. Valentine’s 
Day. 

Arbor Day. 

Faster. 

May Day. 

Memorial Day. 

Community 
Chest Week. 

Thrift Week. 

Clean-up Week. 


4. Certain chemicals, sand, and blankets 
smother fire as well as water does. 


Appreciations: 
1. Of the fact that all people observe certain 
holidays. 
2. That great people have lived. 
3. Of pleasure and surprise in new experi- 
ences. 
Habits and Attitude: 
1. Taking part in celebration. 
2. Inquiring why this is a holiday. 
3. Boys removing hats when flag is passing 


y. 
4. Standing when flag is displayed. 
5. Carrying a flag upright. ; 

Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 

1. To know the colors of our flag. 

2. How to salute and carry our flag correctly. 

3. Our country is the United States of 

America. 

4. Columbus discovered America. 

5. We vote for a president. 

6. Thanksgiving Day is a “thank day. 

7. Christmas is Christ’s birthday. 

8. New Year’s Day is the beginning of a 
new year. 

9. Lincoln and Washington were good presi- 
dents. 

10. Valentines are messages of love. 

11. We plant trees on Arbor Day. 

12. Easter is the “wake up” time of year. 

13. May Day is a festival day. 

14. On Memorial Day we remember our 
soldiers. 

15. Community Chest Week is devoted to 
helping those less fortunate than our- 
selves. 

16. Thrift Week is devoted to talk of saving 
time, money, material. 

17. Clean-up Week is used for cleaning up 
around our homes and vacant lots. 


Tell stories of the child life of those whose 


birthdays we celebrate. 


If the child gains one fact to associate with 
an event or holiday the time is well spent. 


These special days will be celebrated in 
many different ways in the individual 
schools. 


The teacher should write the name of the 
holiday on the blackboard and call 
attention to it. Very often the children 
will find the name in the newspaper and 
bring it to show to the class. 


DOMESTIC ARTS DEVELOP IN THE DENVER KINDERGARTENS THROUGH THE PLAY AND 
SOCIALIZED NEEDS OF THE GROUP 
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KINDERGARTEN 


SocraL 
ACTIVITIES 


Communicating: 
a. Listening to 
stories. 


Communicating: 
b. Looking at 
pictures. 


Communicating. 
ce. Repeating 
rhymes. 


MATERIALS 


AND FIRST GRADE MAGAZINE 


OUTCOMES 


Stories: 
Epaminondas. 
Wolf and Seven 

Little Goats. 
Tom Thumb. 
Brementown Mu- 

sicians. 
Red Riding Hood. 
Old Woman and 

Her Pig. 
Little 

Sambo. 
Fox and the Little 

Red Hen. 


Peter Pan. 


Black 


Books. 


| Pictures on wall. 

| Mounted pictures. 

| Magazines. 
Signboards. 

| Street cars. 

| Picture shows. 

| Drawings. 


Mother Goose. 
Short verses. 
Short poems. 
| Finger plays. 


Appreciations: 
1. Of the number of good stories to select 
from. 
. Of moral in the story. 
3. Of reverence and respect. 


. Of humor, pathos, and the fanciful in 
a story. 


Habits and Attitude: 
1. Assuming a comfortable position to listen 
to a story. 
. Listening quietly and respectfully. 
3. Considering another’s choice. 
. Imitating teacher’s enunciation and ex- 
pression. 
5. Desire to retell the story. 


Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 


A larger vocabulary: 


as porridge, jungle, 
chimney. 


To know that stories belong to certain | 
Mother Goose Rhymes, | 
Nonsense Rhymes, Fairy Tales, Real- 


groups: as 
istic Stories, and so forth. 

3. To use correct forms: see, 
have, have got; do, did, done. 

. Dutch children wear wooden shoes; Jap- 
anese children eat rice; 
dren wear clothes of skins and use bows 
and arrows. 

To know animal habits: 
winter; squirrels eat nuts; 
very fast; foxes are cunning; 
with their horns, 


rabbits hop 


and so forth. 


Appreciations: 
1. Of good pictures. 


2. Of difficulty of making good pictures. 


| Habits and Attitude: 

1. Developing powers of observation as to | 
details in a picture. 

2. Bringing pictures to show to others. 


3. Having clean hands 
pictures. 

4. Desire to read or have read what appears 
with the picture. 


before handling 


| Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 


1. Of things outside child’s immediate en- 
vironment. 

. An idea of color and forms of animals, 
flowers, birds. 

. Ability to describe a picture to the group 
in connected sentences. 

. How to cut out pictures and make a 
scrapbook or mount. 

5. How to paste neatly. 

. How to make a serapbook. 
Ability to recognize three good pictures 
found in the school building. 


2 


METHODS 


Stories should be carefully selected by the 
teacher. Teacher both tells and reads: 
suitable stories in an interesting but not 
dramatic manner. 


The teacher should be most careful in her 
enunciation, pronunciation, and use of 
English; she should avoid baby talk and 
not try to simplify. 


If there is a moral, it should be brought 
out in the telling. Encourage children 
to ask for specific stories and ask ques- 
tions about stories. 


Encourage children to retell stories to 
mother and to the group. 


saw, seen; 
Indian chil- | 


bears sleep all | 


goats butt | 


| Clear imagery is obtained through the 


use of toys and cut-out paper figures as 
the story is told. 


sring pictures and books from the library. 


| neourage children to bring interesting 
books and pictures from home. Hang 


| pictures low so that the children can 
look at them. 


Ask children to describe pictures or shows; 
teacher should be sure to know the 
source. Teacher or children draw pic- 
tures on paper or blackboard, sometimes 
writing the name beneath. 


Go to see signboards; discuss the color, 
the form, and the lettering. Is it a good 
picture? Teacher answers all questions 
concerning pictures and reads the words 
to the children. 


Appreciations: 
1. Of the rhythm in the verse. 
2. Of the words of a song. 


3. Of sympathy, humor, and joy in arhyme. 


Habits and Attitude: 
1. Standing and repeating a verse correctly. 
2. Enunciating clearly and speaking so all 
can hear. 


Let the children repeat the rhymes they 
already know. 


Teachers repeat or read new rhymes to the 
children a number of times until they 
know them. 


Teacher illustrating or explaining new 
words as thev appear. 
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SOCIAL 


ACTIVITIES 


MATERIALS 


GRADE 


OUTCOMES 


3. Spontaneously repeating rhymes. 
4. Giving courteous attention to others. 


Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 

1. Ability to recite five nursery rhymes. 

2. Understanding of the meaning of the 
words in rhymes: meadow, well, and 
so forth. 

3. To know rhyming words sound alike: 
Hill and Jill. 

Bell and well. 


Recognizing and us- 
ing symbols. 


Listening to music. 


Using band instru- 


ments. 


Printing press. 
Flash card or stiff 
paper for printing. 
Newsprint on which 
to print state- 
ments, etc. 
Rubber pen. 


Piano. 
| Victrola. 
Violin. 
| Orchestra. 
| Voice. 
Chimes. 


Appreciations: 

1. Of fact that symbols have meaning. 

2. Of own work, enough to wish their names 
attached. 

3. Of ownership. Any material marked 
with name should not be touched by 
others. 

\ 
Habits and Attitude: 

1. Desire to make symbols. 

2. Desire to have name on work. 

3. Asking for lettering on sign, as “store,’’ 
“show,” “stop,” and so forth. 


| Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 
1. To know “exit.” 
2. To know “‘office.” 

3. To recognize own name. 

4. To know number of own schoolroom. 

5. To know and be able to write own house 
number. 

. To recognize signs in buildings. 


under picture. 


| Appreciations: 

1. Of a social feeling. 

2. Of new musical experience. 

3. Of pleasure in listening to good music. 


Habits and Attitude: 
1. To recognize ‘‘America’” and 
Spangled Banner.” 
loud, slow, soft; joyous, restful. 
To recognize different instruments in 
an orchestra or on a record: 
drum, violin, flute, bells. 


3. 


tions, as “Spring Song” by Mendels- 
sohn, ‘“To a Wild Rose” by MacDowell. 


MAGAZINE 


7. To dictate wording of letters or sentence | 


“Star | 


2. To recognize different types of music:}| 


horn, | 


4. To recognize and name two classic selec- | 


MerTHODS 


Call attention to the printed rhymes on 
board or in books, and on Mother Goose 
pictures on wall. Encourage correct 
wording and enunciating. 


Dramatize rhymes. Encourage applica- 
tion of a rhyme in various situations 
such as “Hurrah for Bobby Bumble” 
when a child gets a fall; or “The elm 
trees are yellow” as we see them in the 
autumn. 


| The teacher should label those boxes of 
articles in the room which seem appro- 
priate: pencils, scissors, pins, needles, 
and so forth. 


Write child’s name on work or board often 
enough to familiarize him with it. 


Always write what the child demands 
within reason. When a child leaves 
work to be finished for the next day, the 
teacher should always say: “If you leave 

| it that way, how do you know other 
children won’t use it, not knowing it is 
| yours?” The child will see the need of 
| putting his name on his property. The 
| class will be expected not to take marked 
| material. 

| Create, wherever possible, a desire on the 

| part of the child to get the meaning from 

symbols; a desire to read. 


| 


| The kindergarten song books furnish in- 
teresting material, many beautiful songs 
being much too difficult for little children 
to sing, but excellent for singing to them. 


| Classic music should be played to the 
children, the same selection frequently, 
so that they may become familiar with 
it and know the title. 


| Take them to hear chimes, school 


orchestra, violin, and group singing. 


Bring victrola to the room. Ask the chil- 
dren: ““‘What does it say to you?” Chil- 
dren listen to music at rest time and 
when playing ‘‘Concert.” 


Piano. 

Victrola. 

Drum. 

Tambourines. 

Triangle, silver. 

Bells—cow bells, 
sleigh bells. 

| Cymbals. 

Blocks or sticks. 

Castanets. 

Toy xylophones. 

Chimes. 

Horseshoes. 

Large nails tied on 
string clinking to- 
gether. 


Appreciations: 
1. Joy of being part of a whole. 
2. Enjoyment of a good selection. 
3. Pleasure in using instruments. 


Habits and Attitude: 
1. Holding instrument correctly. 
. Watching leader. 
. Listening to music. 
. Interpreting time and rhythm. 
. Keeping instrument quiet when not 
playing. 


ore bo 


Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 
1. To recognize two selections. 
2. To know some sort of band arrangement. 


3. To name and recognize instruments of 


own band or school orchestra. 


Many instruments can be made by the 
children and used for rhythmic expres- 
sion but music as an art cannot be ex- 
pected from such material. 


A child leader will very soon develop in the 
group, but all should be given an oppor- 
tunity to direct. 


Exchange of instruments should be often 
enough to give each child the oppor- 
tunity of physical contact with all instru- 
ments. 


Correct musical interpretation by the 
teacher at the piano is necessary for 
good results. 


Joy and expression, not finished produc- 
tion, must be kept in mind. 


SocraL 
ACTIVITIES 


Singing. 


natural 


Observing 
forces. 


MATERIALS 


Voice. 
Birds. 
Violin. 
Piano. 
Songs. 


Sun. 
Wind. 
Rain. 
Snow. 

Ice. 
Clouds. 
Stars. 
Moon. 
Thunder. 
Lightning. 
Electricity. 


KINDERGARTEN 


Appreciations: 
1. Joy in expression. 
2. A feeling for the music. 


3. 


Habits and Attitude: 


1, 
2. 
3. 


Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 


Appreciations: 


2. 
3. 
4. 


Habits and Attitude: 


1. 


Skills and Facts of Knowledge: | 
. To know the four directions of winds | 


9. 
10. 


11. 
12. 


. To match tone. 
. To open mouth and let tone out. 
. To know which is high and which low 


. To sing one song alone. 
. To sing five songs with group. 
. To repeat words of five songs correctly. 


. The north wind is cold. 

. The south wind is warm. 

. The clouds cover the sun. 

. Snow melts into water. 

. Snow crystals are six pointed. 
. Snow protects plants. 


. Winter is cold. Summer is_ warm. | 
Spring is here when it is getting 
warmer. Fall is here when it is get- 


OUTCOMES 


Love of the words. 


Singing in time with group. 
Differentiating harsh and soft tones. 
Standing when national anthem is heard. 


. To use light head tone. 


on the piano. 


Feeling of awe and wonder. 
The value of sun, rain, wind. 
The force of wind, sun. 

The beauties in nature. 


Observing weather signs. 

Dressing appropriately. 

Inquiring about new things. 

Observing shadows. 

Enjoying the wonder of thunder and 
lightning. 


and strength of wind. 


ting colder. 
Plants need the sun and rain. 
The rotation of the earth makes day and 
night. 
Ice and snow are not clean enough to eat. 
How to make a kite. 


AND FIRST GRADE MAGAZINE 


Singing should come from a desire to be 


METHODS 


one of the group and participate. Sing- 
ing expresses mood and should be 
spontaneous. 


Technic of singing is too difficult for 
kindergarten children. Avoid low tones 
and tones above the eight in major scale. 
Words must be simple and selections 
short. 


Great care must be exercised to obtain 
correct enunciation when learning words 
of a song. Listen to music many times 
before singing. Teacher must work to 
correct monotones, and never allow the 
children to sing loudly or strain their 
voices. 


Make and fly kites. 


There should be free play in the wind, 
listening to the sound, watching the 
force, and feeling the movement. 


The clouds might be observed from the 
school window and the feeling of move- 
ment expressed in rhythmic dance or 
words. 


Knowledge of snow forms and the uses of 
snow must be obtained by direct con- 
tact and play in the snow. Experiment 
with melting and freezing. The power 
and effect of the sun can be demonstrated 
through the washing and drying process. 


Observation of the moon and stars might 
be dicussed and illustrated through 
song, story, and picture. 


tion. 


Preparing for vaca- 


Plants. 
Fish. 
Birds. 


Kindergarten room 
and equipment. 


2 
3. 


Appreciations: 
1. Of the coming 
. Of the pleasure in going somewhere. 


Habits and Attitude: 
. Arranging materials in the cupboard 


. Providing for care of plants and gold- 


Skills and Facts of Knowledge: 


. How they will go. 
. What materials can be washed. 


. Children go to first grade after the 


vacation. 


Of an orderly room. 


neatly. 
Washing blocks, washing and oiling 
scissors, washing paint and paste jars. 
Packing toys away. 


fish or other live things. 
Where they will spend vacation. 


Where materials are kept. 


Talk of the coming vacation and what the 
children are going to do, and of what 
must be done to clean up the room for 
vacation. 


Let children participate as much as possible 
in the actual washing and putting ma- 
terials away, reading labels to see where 
materials belong. 


Visit the first-grade room and talk about 
returning in the fall. 


Review experiences of the kindergarten 
year. 


vacation. 
To know location of first-grade room. 
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Sandcraft in Education 


Flora J. Wolfson, Assistant Supervisor, Bureau of Recreation, the Chicago 
Board of Education 


NE of the problems of the recreation 
worker is the slight degree to which 
sandcraft has developed beyond its 
most elementary stages. We are told 

that sand gardens were the inspiration for play- 
‘ground work in America. We know that even 
today there is scarcely a play space, however 
unequipped in other ways, that has not a sand 
pile in some sheltered spot. This procedure on 
the part of those who plan these places seems 
sound enough, for even 


at some real conclusions. The instructors were 
asked to devote extra attention to this phase of 
work and encourage it in every way within their 
power; to correlate it with story-telling, other 
craft activity, and dramatics; to experiment 
along any lines either in methods or in projects 
that might occur to them or preferably to the 
children. Then, in order to focus this interest 
and bring together in a tangible way any results 
that came of it, we have held each year a competi- 


the most casual visitor 
sees the sand pit always 
crowded with its animated 
group of children. Yet 
in spite of its popularity 
and the constant atten- 
tion it receives, the activ- 
ity is almost always an 
endless round of shaping 


pies, forming conical 
heaps, digging tunnels 
and ditches, building 


unsquared, poorly shaped 
houses, and _ uncertain 
walls. The more highly 
developed sand modeling 
is in the form of a some- 
what unvaried type of 
automobile and of boats, 
especially the man-of-war. 


Epitor’s Note: The Chicago public 
school playgrounds are attracting wide 
interest because of the creative efforts of 
children who use sand as a plastic medium 
for reproducing their environment. This 
experiment in sandcraft is of unique 
educational value in that it combines 
with a free exercise of the imagination an 
essential mastery of a difficult technic. 
There is also another significant fact about 
using sand in construction projects. The 
accompanying examples of sandcraft illus- 
trate not only the children’s impressions 
of their neighborhood but a feeling for 
the structural plan and type forms of 
primitive architecture. 

We asked Miss Wolfson, whose impulse 
and energy are largely responsible for 
the success of this endeavor, to tell us 


tive exhibition. Through 
the co-operation of one of 
our largest department 
stores, we were furnished 
with tables and sand. In 
this way all of our fifty- 
eight playgrounds, each 
represented by a team of 
six, were able simulta- 
neously to set up indi-- 
vidual projects. This 
made it possible to watch 
the children while at work. 
It also secured us an 
exhibition of sufficient 
permanence to be of value 
for careful study. Imay 
state here that by actual 
registration we found 
that an unusual number 


We are almost ready to 
believe that in spite of its 
obvious appeal there is 
really after all nothing in sand as a raw material 
to stimulate a child along lines of imaginative and 
creative play. Still we cannot too readily accept 
such a conclusion because it would seem to con- 
tradict what we believe to be a sound play 
principle, that individual growth through self- 
expression is best achieved along the channels of 
common interests. Surely playing with sand is 
so natural an impulse that there is no child who 
does not feel the itch to dig and mold and build. 
The fault might more conceivably lie with us, 
a failure to study this spontaneous activity and 
direct it to constructive ends. It seemed to me 
worth while to make a study of the problem. 

For a two weeks’ period in the past two sum- 
mers, we have made sandcraft a special objective 
in the playground program and shall probably 
continue with this plan in the hope of arriving 


about her method. 


of people dealing with 
children through the con- 
tacts of business, recre- 
ation, education, and art 
were attracted and evinced considerable interest 
in what had been done. Quite frankly this exhi- 
bition was also designed to act as a stimulus 
to the instructor and awaken her to some 
realization of the constructive value of sand by 
giving her a better understanding of its relation 
to her play program. 

For demonstration purposes and for judging we 
have emphasized each year two classifications,— 
pure modeling and modeling with accessories. 
The pure modeling has led the children to 
experiment in forms and methods. Undoubtedly 
one of the greatest difficulties with sand is its 
well known “shifty” disposition. It just won’t 
stay put and is of such fluidity that it falls away 
at the slighest shock. One has to give it strength 
and backbone. There is no doubt that here 
again is one of the inherent reasons why more 
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THE SECRETS OF THE EGYPTIANS RETOLD THE DEVELOPMENT OF A TOWN EXPRESSED 
IN A MODERN DESERT IN SAND MODELING 


THE CHILD’S IMPULSE TO MAKE SAND PILES UTILIZED IN MODELING A 
CASTLE AND SURROUNDING MOUNTAINS 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF TODAY OFFERS BOLD, PLAIN CONTOURS FOR THE SANDCRAFTSMAN 
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creative work in sandcraft has not been forth- 
coming. Back of the child’s well known propensity 
for destruction stands a strong creative urge, so 
that while we often see him building heaps and 
towers in sand as targets to demolish, when 
once he begins to work with it constructively we 
find him thoroughly irritated and impatient 
with its instability. His usual procedure in the 
sand pile is to use quantities of water. In our 
exhibition work we tried to insure a greater 
degree of permanence by the use of a saturated 
salt solution. ‘This was not entirely satisfactory 
and we shall still experiment in this direction. 
Facility in handling and stability were also found 
to be greatly affected by the quality of the sand. 
Last year a rather coarse bank sand gave so 
much trouble that this year we tried the finest 
sifted variety. Strangely enough this seemed 
even more difficult to manage and has led us 
to believe that a coarser grain is better, not only 
as a medium for actual work but also for holding 
shape and for permanence. 

The projects in pure modeling were usually 
the work of older children, and showed develop- 
ment in the quality of craftsmanship. The 
subject-matter which they chose seemed largely 
architectural: our local Municipal Pier, the Art 
Institute, the Stadium, and such well known build- 
ings as the Capitol, the Woolworth Building, and 
the Coliseum. Different, although not more intri- 
cate work, was done in modeling such animals as 
horses, dogs, camels, an elephant, and our old 
friends, the Three Bears. A- favorite model 
seemed to be the Sphinx. This work was all 
done with the sand itself; no other material even 
for buttressing was used. 

The difficulties of handling the medium are 
happily not so great when one may add acces- 
sories to the modeling. The accessories used were 
in preference such raw material 
as would be found familiarly 
about the sand pile: sticks, 
twigs, stones, paper, grasses, 
and even glass or tin. The 
most perfect project, a mini- 
ature of the cliff dwellings, 
was carved from sand packed 
tightly into three orange boxes. 
With the simple addition of 
rough stones and pebbles and 
a few boughs of pine it was 
complete. When more elab- 
orate accessories were used 
the child was encouraged} to 
do his own handwork. How- 
ever, there were no restrictions 
and the children were per- 
mitted, if they desired, to use 
their miniature toys in the 
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way of dolls, animals, houses, and the like. In 
this day of too many ready-made toys the child 
needs to be encouraged to use these in imagina- 
tive ways. One of the most beautiful settings 
made was that of an Indian encampment. The 
children used their toy horses, dogs, canoe, and 
dolls. These, together with twigs, grasses, stones, 
and a piece of glass to form the campfire, a 
bundle-drag, the brushwood, and a pool, depicted 
a scene of simple, childlike artistry. 

The influence of the teacher’s suggestion was 
seen in the way the simple conical sand heaps 
all children instinctively model had taken upon 
themselves, not difference in form, but a new 
meaning. Slightly rounded they had become 
the igloos; toothed and sharpened, the icebergs 
in a Polar scene. A very simple sledge and 
rudimentary dogs and seals were modeled. The 
only accessories were two wire and crepe paper 
Eskimos fishing through the tinfoil ice. These 
same sand cones were the tepees, and others 
grouped and heightened were the background 
mountains in another Indian scene. In other 
projects they were the hillsides upon which 
farmlands lay; they were the tees and hazards 
on golf links; they were the basis of the projects 
representing Catalina Island, our Indian sand 
dunes, and the many set-ups of the pyramids. 
The unsquared houses were also a part of the 
exhibition, as farmhouses, golf shelters, cottages 
in fairy tales, huts in a Japanese garden, and 
Noah’s Ark into which the cookie animals 
marched two by two. The wall building took 
the form of the Jamestown fort, the dykes of 
Holland and, somewhat modified, the thrillers 
in a popular amusement park. - 

What had been added? Not craftsmanship 
but that very vital element, the imaginative use 
of the material. Certainly activity directed into 
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these channels has taken on new value and will, 
if handled delicately, prove an incentive to the 
child to try new forms and reach into new fields 
of creative effort. An interesting example of 
the truth of this assertion was seen. There were 
bags of salt about to be used for salt solution. No 
such material had been at hand before, but being 
there the children quite spontaneously found a 
use for it. In the pure modeling project of a 
Spanish Mission and the background mountains, 
a lovely scene striking in its clean-cut directness, 
the small craftsmen used the 
salt to top the mountain peaks 
with snow and encrust the 
Mission with an appearance of 
sun-dried adobe. Another 
group seized. it to lay the 
concrete walks around an auto- 
mobile filling station; another 
to simulate the white caps on 
the ocean waves beating on 
their lighthouse. One group 
was setting up a summer 
cottageonthedunes. As they 
worked, a child with a bag of 
popcorn came up to watch. 
Quite suddenly it occurred to 
them to use these white kernels 
and we saw their woodland 
pond blossom out with water 
lilies. Certainly only a child’s 
imagination can conceive a 
fancy such as this. Considerable conscious 
experiment was made in coloring sand with dyes, 
powdered chalk, and kalsomine. One group 
painted designs upon their houses with a thick lime 
solution that crusted asit dried. A number worked 
on bas-relief both in natural sand and colored. 
Education’s greater stress is upon the growth 
of intelligence and the attainment of cultural 
goals. Play is more primarily concerned with 
individual growth through action and the exercise 
of the emotions. Our emphasis, therefore, in 


such activities as this should not be so much 
upon the finished product as upon the opportunity 
it has afforded for the exercise of interest and crea- 
tive ability. From this point of view, what the 
child learns in the way of method is best attained 
when it has been the result of his own experimen- 
tation. ‘The subject-matter should grow out 
of his own trend of thought and the expansion 
left to his imagination. This is undoubtedly the 
crux of our entire problem. The play leader, 
even as her sister the school teacher, must learn 


THE SOCIAL AND COMMUNITY INTERESTS OF A NEIGHBORHOOD 


MAY BE REPRODUCED 


Courtesy, Bureau of Recreation, Chicago Board of Education 


the fine line that divides encouragement of activity 
and thought from dominating a child’s imagina- 
tive play. The latter will secure more spectacu- 
lar results, but for individual growth has little 


value. This is a sound criticism to which our 
exhibition would be open, I admit, as well as 
the question whether work of this nature should 
at any time be put upon a competitive basis. 
Our only excuse for the latter policy was our 
feeling that the artificial interest in competition 
might stir the seeming apathy of our play leaders, 


(Continued on page 63 
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‘The Land of Play 


Mary Sharpe, Primary Critic, Albion State Normal School 


THE PLAYERS. 

LirrLe Boy. 
LirtLE Rep Ripine Hoop. 
THE WOLF. 
THE OLp WoMAN. 
Pig WHo Wow Lp Not JUMP OVER THE STILE. 
Tue LirrLe Rep 

._ THE GINGERBREAD Boy. 
CHICKEN LITTLE. 
GREAT Bia Brtty Goat GRUFF. 
Bic Bitty Goat GRUFF. 
LirrLe Bitty Goat GRUFF. 
GOLDILOCKS. 
LitrLe BLACK SAMBO. 
PETER RABBIT. 


Piace: The Forest of Story Books. 


SraGE Drrections: The forest is represented 
by a floor covering of green denim or heavy 
cambric on which artificial flowers made by the 
children are scattered. A back drop of green or 
brown cloth upon which the trunks of trees are 
painted would add to the realism of the forest. 
If it is not possible to make this, two screens 
covered with a forest color will provide a back- 
ground and stage entrance. There is a wide 
opening in the center with a path leading from the 
back of the stage to a small green-covered hum- 
mock beside which Little Boy sits. He holds 
an open picture book and there are other story 
books piled near. If the play is given outdoors 
the setting may be beautiful. It should be played 
on the edge of a woodland with only a row of 
of stones to separate the children who watch from 
the Players. 

CostuminG: Little Boy wears his everyday 
clothes. The other Players dress as nearly as 
possible like their pictures in Little Boy’s story 
books. Those who are animals wear masks. 
Ordinary toy masks may be used. If any charac- 
ter change is needed, make it with clay on the 
surface of the mask and paint with show-card 
colors. The rabbit mask should have long flannel 
ears lined and stiffened with pink cambric. 
The Billy Goats Gruff wear masks to which are 
attached rolled paper horns of long, middle 
size, and short lengths. Great Big Billy Goat 
Gruff may wish a beard, which can be made 
of fringed paper or rope and glued to his mask. 
Goldilocks has long yellow hair. Chicken Little, 
who is a small child, has wings of yellow paper 
feathers fastened to the shoulders of his blouse, 
and his mask has a yellow beak. Little Red 
Hen has red wings and topknot. The Ginger- 


bread Boy should wear an all-over suit of crisp 
brown cambrie. 

AcCESSORIES: Little Red Riding Hood’s 
basket filled with small cakes. The Old Woman’s 
staff, which is a huge candy stick. Little Red 
Hen’s loaf of bread. A real gingerbread boy. 
Goldilock’s porridge bowl and spoon. Chicken 
Little’s pieces of the sky, which are bits of blue 
or pink paper he carries in his pocket or conceals 
in one hand. Little Black Sambo’s umbrella 
and a toy tiger. Peter Rabbit’s dinner from Mr. 
McGregor’s garden, a bunchof carrots and other 
vegetables. 

SCENE I. 

(Little Boy is seen looking at his story books. 
As he turns the pages softly played music from 
MacDowell’s ‘‘Woodland Sketches’ is heard.) 


LirtLe Boy: 


When at books alone I sit 

And I am very tired of it, 

I have just to shut my eyes 

To go sailing through the skies, 
To go sailing far away 

To the pleasant Land of Play; 
To the fairyland afar 

Where the Little People are. 


That would be fun, but of course it couldn’t 
happen. There isn’t any Land of Play with 
Little People in it. 

(There is again the sound of soft music, this 
time a lullaby.) 

LirrLeE Boy: How I should love to see the 
Story People. (Yawns.) It is warm and drowsy 
here in the woods. I could shut my eyes and 
take a nap until it is time to go home. 

(He closes his eyes, leans back, and is soon fast 
asleep. Little Red Riding Hood is seen peeping 
in through the entrance at the back. She steps 
through, looking about to see that no one is watching 
her and comes along the path.) 

Rep Ripinc Hoop: Oh, I’m so warm, 
but I shouldn’t stop here. Mother said to go 
straight to Grandmother’s house. But these 
flowers are so pretty. I know Grandmother 
would like them as well as the cake I have in my 
basket. (She stops to gather some flowers; raises 
her head; sees a wolf approaching.) Oh, dear, 
there is Mr. Wolf! I wonder what he wants. 

Wo.r (speaking in a gruff voice): Hello, Little 
Red Riding Hood. What are you doing here? 

Rep Rip1nGc Hoop: I am on my way to Grand- 
mother’s house with a basket of cakes. Don’t 
eat me up! (She turns as if to run away.) 
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“T have just to shut my eyes 
To go sailing through the skies— 
To go sailing far away 
To the pleasant Land of Play.” 
—Robert Louis Stevenson. 
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WotF: Don’t you know, Red Riding Hood, 
that I could not hurt you here even if I wanted to? 
This is, 

“The fairyland afar 
Where the Little People are.”’ 
If you stay here with me you will see many 
strange sights. 

Rep Ripine Hoop: Truly? My Grandmother 
may not be at home. I have always wished I 
might see Fairyland. (She comes closer to Wolf 
and pats him.) 

Wo.r: We can eat a cake so as not to waste 
them. (They sit down by a tree in the forest and 
start eating. The Old Woman and her Pig enter. 
The Pig comes in first very slowly and heavily. 
Old Woman beats him with her staff.) 

O_p Woman: Stick, stick, beat Pig! I see by 
the moonlight it’s long past midnight. Time 
Pig and I were home an hour and a half ago. 
(Pig sits down at side of stage and begins to grunt. 
Old Woman wrings her hands in despair. Wipes 
her face with her apron. Suddenly sees Little 
Red Riding Hood.) 

OLp Woman: Can you tell me how I can make 
Pig jump over the stile, so I can get home to- 
night? I have asked the stick, fire, and water, 
but they cannot help me. 

Wo.F: Stop a while with us. 
need of going home? Why not stay here in the 
Land of Play? Red Riding Hood will give 
Pig a part of her cake. Maybe then he will not 
be so stubborn. Perhaps you can get him home 
in the morning. 

OLtp Woman: We may as well stay here, I 
suppose; that is,if I can have my supper. (She 
joins Red Riding Hood, who shares a cake with 
Old Woman and Pig.) Listen, what a noise! 
I wonder who it can be! 
couple is coming! (They run and look down the 
path.) 

Wotr: Oh, I know the one in front. That is 
the Gingerbread Boy, but I thought my cousin, 
the fox, ate him. (The Gingerbread Boy and 

Chicken Little enter with a noise back stage of 
clattering tinware and the cluckings of fowls.) 

AL: Why are you running away? 

GINGERBREAD Boy: I ran away from a little 
old woman, a little old man. I ran away from a 

pig. And I can— 

Pie (rousing): You may have once but you 
can’t now. 

GINGERBREAD Boy: Then I may as well rest 
a while before I start on again. What about 
Chicken Little whom I have here? He is trying 
to find some one to help him keep the sky from 
falling. 

Pia: How does he know the sky is falling? 

CHICKEN LiTTLE: I saw it with my eyes. I 
heard it with my ears. Some of it fell on my tail. 


What is the 
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Ox_p Woman: You are just about as queer as 
Pig. He won’t jump over the stile. I can’t get 
home tonight. You and Gingerbread Boy had 
better stay here for supper. You can both start 
home with Pig and me in the morning. 

CHICKEN LITTLE (peering about in the forest): 
The sky won’t fall here. The trees would catch it. 

GINGERBREAD Boy: I don’t suppose either 
Pig or Wolf will eat me in this Land of Play. 

(The Players gather in a friendly way about 
Ittle Red Riding Hood and she feeds them from her 
basket. They do not see Little Boy.) 


SCENE II. 


(The supper the Story Book Players are enjoying 
is interrupted by a heavy tramping of feet and a 
loud rumbling noise off stage. They look up startled. 
Tittle Red Riding Hood runs to the entrance at the 
back of the stage and looks up the road.) 


Rep Ripinc Hoop: Such a noise! 
like thunder. 
sight.) 

ALL (joining Red Riding Hood): Why, there 
are the three Billy Goats Gruff. (Great Big 
Billy Goat Gruff, Big Billy Goat Gruff, and Little 
Billy Goat Gruff enter the forest.) 

GREAT Bia Bitty Goat Grurr (speaking in a 
deep voice): Are there any more trolls here? I 
knocked one off the bridge with my big horns. 
(He sees the Wolf.) I can chase you out of this 
forest, too. (Runs toward Wolf.) 

Wotr: Stop! This is the Land of Play. No 
one fights here. Where have you and your 
brothers been? 

LirtLE Bruty Goat Grurr (speaking in a 
wee voice): We are on our way home. We have 
been over to the hillside. There we ate all the 
grass we could hold. See how fat we are! (All 
three swell up with pride.) 

Wor: Then stay with us. 
stranger sights here than trolls. 

Bia Brtty Goat Grurr: After good eating 
comes good resting. 

LirtLe Bitty Goat Grurr: Guess whom we 
met on our way? 

O_p Woman: Was it some one who could 
persuade this Pig of mine to jump over the stile? 

LirrLe Bitty Goat Grurr: No, it was Little 
Red Hen. She couldn’t help you, for she was 
trying to plant a grain of wheat. Why, here she 
is now. (Little Red Hen seems to be hunting for 
something as she enters.) 

Outp Woman: Can I help you? 

LirrtLte Rep HEN (starting in surprise): Oh, 
if you will be so kind, perhaps you will find a 
place for me to plant this grain of wheat. If 
I plant it, cut it, thresh it, and grind it into flour, 
I shall have a loaf of bread. 


It sounds 
(The Billy Goats Gruff come in 


You will see 
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Rep Ripinac Hoop: Here is a place to plant 
vour wheat. (She shows Red Hen a spot back of 
Little Boy’s hummock, but neither see him. Little 
Red Hen plants wheat.) 

OL_p Woman: Red Riding Hood, it must be 
time for some one else to come. In a forest like 
this, something is always happening. 

Wor: Woof! Woof! Why not listen to me 
bark. I can be very fierce indeed if I like. (He 
prances about barking.) 

(Goldilocks peers through the entrance to the 
stage, sees Wolf, and runs away. She returns soon 
accompanied by Little Black Sambo. He wears 
purple bed slippers, carries a green umbrella, and 
has a toy tiger which he drags along behind him. 
He holds Goldilocks’ arm protectingly and covers her 
with his umbrella as they enter.) 

Ox_p Woman: Here come Goldilocks and Little 
Black Sambo! I met Goldilocks this morning. 
She told me about running away from the Three 
Bears. 

GreAT Bic Bitty Goat GrRuFF (speaking in 
a gruff voice): Who is Goldilocks? She must be a 
“fraid cat.’ Bears are nothing compared with a 
troll with eyes as big as this. (Makes a ring with 
his fingers around his eyes as large as possible.) 

LitrLeE Bitty Goat GrurF (softly): Are you 
that little girl who ran away from bears? 

Go.piLockxs: Yes, I am. Such bears! Such 
voices! (Pretends to dip from her porridge bowl 
and imitates the voices of the big, the middle-size, 
and the tiny bear.) 


SOMEBODY HAS BEEN EATING MY POR- 
RIDGE. 

SOMEBODY HAS BEEN EATING MY PORRIDGE. 

SOMEBODY HAS BEEN EATING MY PORRIDGE. 

Lirrtte Buack SamBo: Bears are nothing to 
tigers. Four striped tigers came rolling and 
tumbling right to the very tree where I was hiding 
from them in the jungle, but I jumped quickly 
behind my umbrella. Then the tigers all caught 
hold of each other’s tails saying gr-r-r-rrr. And 
so they found themselves in a ring around the 
tree. And they ran around the tree trying to 
eat each other up, and they ran faster and faster 
until they were whirling so fast that you couldn’t 
see their legs at all. 

And still they ran faster and faster until they 
all just melted away and nothing was left but a 
great big pool of melted butter at the foot of 
the tree. And my mother saw all that melted 
butter and she said, “‘Now we shall have pancakes 
for supper.”’ 

CuIckEN LirrLe: Well, I am the one who 
thought that the sky was falling. One day when 
I was out :n the rose garden something fell on my 
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tail. So I ran away to tell Henny Penny and 
Ducky Lucky and Goosey Loosey and Turkey 
Lurkey that the sky was falling I saw it with 
my eyes and heard it with my ears, and a piece 
of the sky fell on my tail. 

Otp Woman: Who is that coming down the 
road in such a hurry? 

Pia: That is Peter Rabbit. He is a good friend 
of mine. I met him once in the garden. 

ALL (speaking to Peter Rabbit as he enters): Why 
are you in such a hurry? 

PETER Rassit: Mr. McGregor is after me. 
My father had an accident in his garden. Mrs. 
McGregor put him into a pie. I just squeezed 
under his gate. I must get home as fast as I can. 

AutL: Nothing will hurt you in this Land of 
Play. 

Peter Rassit: Perhaps not, but as it is my 
mother will give me herb tea when I get home. 
If I am much later, I may get a spanking. 

Pic: It is so late that we all had better start 
home. 

O_p Woman: If Pig is ready to go, I know that 
every one else is. 

(The Story Book Players group themselves pre- 
paratory to leaving. On their way toward the back 
of the stage they suddenly discover Little Boy who is 
still asleep. They tiptoe about looking at the picture 
books, turning the pages and, surprised, find their 
own pictures. They cautiously form a ring and 
dance about Little Boy. Then they lay offerings at 
his feet: Red Riding Hood’s bouquet of wild flowers, 
Old Woman’s candy stick, Little Red Hen’s loaf, 
Goldilocks’ porridge bowl, Little Black Sambo’s 
toy tiger, Peter Rabbit’s bunch of vegetables. They 
all run off stage except Chicken Little, who scatters 
his pieces of the sky over Little Boy. He just 
escapes, following the others, before Little Boy 
awakes.) 

LittLE Boy (wakes up, rubs his eyes, picks up 
a book and continues his reading): 


I have played at books that I have read 
Till it is time to go to bed. 


(Discovers the gifts left by the vanished Players. 
Picks them up. Goes to the stage entrance and 
looks up and down the road puzzled.) 

LirrLeE Boy: It must have been a dream. 
(Starts to go home.) I go to bed with backward 
looks at my dear land of story books. (Js about 
to leave the forest when Little Red Riding Hood is 
seen peeping through the trees to see if Little Boy 
liked her flowers. They greet each other happily 
and spy the other Players. All return and join 
Little Boy in a final tableau or simple folk dance.) 


The play ends. 


Seat Work in Silent Reading 


By Madge Perrill 


OST of us would be surprised, were we 
to take our program and compute just 
how much of the day the first-grade 
child has spent at his seat. We can 

usually tell just about what a certain child, or 
at least a certain group, has gained during the day 
in reading, writing, and number. But can we say 
what he has learned during these periods of work 
at his seat? ‘Too often we have to admit that he 
might have profited considerably more if we had 
done a little more thoughtful planning beforehand. 

The amount of time spent by these little ones 
working in their seats, while the teacher is oc- 
cupied with another group, varies greatly accord- 
ing to the size of the school, the number of classes, 
and the organization of the curriculum. Many 
schools are finding that much of this time for 
independent work does not need to be spent at the 
seats. But we must all agree that, even in schools 
where this time has been reduced to a minimum, 
it is still much too great to be passed over lightly. 

We used to speak of “busy work.” Seat work 
should keep the child busy, but that does not 
prevent its being at the same time profitable. 
In the first place, plan the work for this period 
as carefully or more so than you do any lesson 
during the day. Have a definite purpose in 
everything you give the children to do, and know, 
at the end of the period, whether or not that 
purpose has been realized. Do not feel that all 
the children of one group must necessarily be 
doing the same thing during a given seat-work 
period. As often as possible let them have some 
choice in the matter. Encourage in the child the 
desire to choose the work that was a little difficult 
for him the previous day, a desire to compete 
with himself. Children need so little encourage- 
ment in excelling their classmates. Why not 
begin early to develop the feeling that it is much 
better to triumph over self? Look over and appre- 
ciate this seat work at the end of the period. It 
takes only a few omissions of this to call forth 
very careless, poorly done work. 

Select the seat work now being published for 
developing power in reading with care. If you 
have a choice in the matter, study the needs of 
your children and get the kind that will fit those 
needs. It may not be the same need as that of the 
teacher next door, nor even the kind that you 
yourself might select for a different group of 
children. The children whom you are teaching 
at the time are of the greatest importance. If 
one is limited in seat-work devices in reading, 
the only thing to do is to make some. While it 


will take a good bit of time, energy, and ingenuity 
and in the end will not be so durable nor so satis- 
fying to the eye, as the ready-made kind, yet in 
many, many cases it will fit the needs of your school 
perfectly. No one can possibly know the needs 
of your children so well as you. So don’t waste 
time wishing for some of the ready-made kind 
but start in making your own. You will need 
plenty of time if you keep ahead of the children. 

The following plans have all been used with 
profitable results in using the seat-work period 
for developing power in silent reading in the 
individual child. They are simply suggestive 
of what any teacher can make for herself. 

1. Matching Pictures and Words. Make a set 
of simple outline pictures illustrating all the 
characters and objects in the primer. Many 
of these can simply be traced from the books, 
and by use of a hectograph or mimeograph as 
many made as needed. On small pieces of card- 
board write the words that correspond to the 
pictures. Give each child a box or large envelope _ 
of these pictures and words to match. Add new 
ones as new lessons are studied and remove those 
on which no more practice is needed. 

In preparing any of this work in which there are 
a number of pieces in an envelope or box, be sure 
to number the container and then put that same 
number on each piece inclosed. This will save 
an endless amount of time and discouragement. 
No matter how careful little fingers mean to be, 
a piece will drop now and then and not be dis- 
covered until too late to tell where it belonged. 
When one has a great deal of this material 
it is well to number some in one color and some 
in another. 

2. Matching Pictures and Sentences. After the 
matching of words and pictures has lost its value, 
use the same pictures to match with simple 
sentences descriptive of the pictures as, under the 
picture of a top the sentence, ‘I can spin’”’; under 
a picture of Little Bo-Peep, “I lost my sheep.” 

3. Building Rhymes. (a) Give each child an 
envelope containing a written copy of a Mother 
Goose rhyme and the same rhyme cut into strips. 
The child looks at the complete rhyme and builds 
it. (b) Same as (a), except that the complete 
rhyme is printed and the cut-up one is written. 
(ec) Give each child a cut-up rhyme without the 
complete one to use as a guide. (d) Give each 
child two or three cut-up rhymes, all in one en- 
velope. He sorts-and builds rhymes. 

4. Matching Questions and Answers. (a) Give 
each child an envelope containing strips of 
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heavy paper on which are questions concerning 
a story in the primer and answers to these. The 
questions are written in red ink and the answers 
in black. The child reads a question, finds the 
answer, and lays it under the question. Each 
envelope should contain eight or ten questions 
and no two envelopes should have the same ques- 
tions. (b) Same as (a), except that the answers 
to the questions are of a general nature instead of 
based on the primer, as: ““How old are you?” 
“How many brothers have you?” 

5. Completing Sentences. Give each child a 
cardboard on which are several incomplete sen- 
tences, each card different from the others. On 
the back of the card is an envelope containing 
words and phrases for completing the sentences. 
The children read the sentence, and select and 
lay in place the necessary word or phrase. 

6. Answering ‘Yes’ and “No” Questions. Give 
each child an envelope containing a number of 
questions that can be answered by “Yes” or 
“No,” and a large number of those words. The 
child reads the question and places the answer. 

7. Right and Wrong Statements. Give each child 
an envelope containing a number of statements, 
some true and some false, and more than enough 
of the words, “‘Right” and “Wrong,” to lay by the 
statements. 


8. Matching Pictures and Sentences. Give each 


child an envelope containing interesting pictures 
cut from magazines, and mounted on heavy paper, 


and a sentence to fit each picture. The sentences 
may be changed and made more difficult as the 
children’s ability increases. The children greatly 
enjoy the sentences that are supposedly the 
dialogue of the person in the picture, as: ‘See 
what a big doll I have;’” ‘Please give me some 
more milk, Mother,” and the like. 

9. Matching Words and Pictures. Give each 
child an envelope of interesting pictures and a 
number of words for each picture. For instance: 
one picture might call for snow, boys, hill, sled, 
tree, and fun. The children place words under 
the appropriate picture. 

10. Directions for Drawing. Give each child 
typed directions for drawing in a picture, each 
one different. For instance: Draw a blue sky. 
Draw some green grass. In the grass put a nest. 
Color the nest brown. In the nest put four eggs. 
Color two of the eggs yellow. Color the other 
two red. Draw a rabbit by the nest. 

11. Directions for Cutting. Give each child 
directions for cutting and pasting. For instance: 
Cut one bowl big. Cut one bowl middle-sized. 
Cut a table. On the table put three bowls. Cut 
one bow! little. Put the middle-sized bowl in the 
middle. - In each bowl put a spoon. 

12. Directions for Modeling. Give each child 
directions for modeling, each set of directions be- 
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ing different, as: Make a table. By the table 
put a chair. Under the table put a cat. On 
the table put a ball. 

13. Illustrating Sentences. Write on the board 
several appropriate sentences for the children to 
illustrate, as: Red Hen was in the garden. The 
Gingerbread Boy ran away from the cow. Little 
Half Chick started for Spain. The children use 
their own ideas in illustrating these sentences 
with color crayons. When finished, discuss the 
pictures with the children. Ask whose is best. 
Why? 

14. Directions for Modeling. Write on the board 
such directions as: Make something good to eat. 
Make something that can fly. Make something 
that you would like to have. The children read 
and model with clay. 

15. Correlating Reading and Health Teaching. 
Give each child an envelope containing health 
pictures cut from advertisements, and corre- 
sponding sentences, as: I brush my teeth every 
day. I wash my hands before I eat. I eat cereal 
for breakfast. The children match sentences and 
pictures. 

16. Correlating Reading and Number Work. 
Write on the board directions for the use 
of rulers, as: Draw a green line four inches 
long. Draw a red line one inch longer than 
the green line. 

17. Building Sentences. Give each child an 
envelope containing several simple sentences, 
each one cut into two parts. At first the sen- 
tences should be built to correspond with the facts 
in the story from which they are taken. Later 
let the children build amusing sentences. For in- 
stance: Jack Horner sat on a wall. Humpty- 
Dumpty was eating a pie. When this is done 
the children should be permitted to read their 
sentences to the teacher or to each other. 

18. Building Sentences. Give each child a 
box of familiar words and phrases. Let the 
children build original sentences. When the 
sentences are finished, let the class exchange seats 
and read each other’s sentences orally. Avoid 
putting too many words and phrases in the box 
at one time; it is discouraging. 

19. Using Supplementary Readers. In using 
supplementary readers at the seats put several 
questions on the board concerning some chosen 
story. Let the children read the story silently, 
read over the questions, and be prepared to answer 
when their group is called to read. 

20. Supplementary Reading. In some place 
easy of access to the children, have a ‘“‘library,”’ 
a collection of primers, first readers, and simple 
picture books for the children to enjoy. Great 
is their delight when they find they can read from 
one of these books. Take time to let them read 
aloud to the class. 


A Record of Five-Year-Olds’ 
Projects 


The City and Country School. 


Caroline Pratt, Principal 


Record by Eleanor Salberg 


T has become an established routine to dis- 
cuss in a group what shall be the objective 
for the week in block building activity. 
With their usual enthusiasm the children 

joined in the discussion the first week of April. 
Edwin suggested, “Let’s make a railway system 
like we made before.” 


Building began. Peter went at once for chalk 
and without suggestion from me began putting 
in Manhattan Island. At one time I did suggest 
that he was making it too narrow. This week 
more tracks were built than previously and there 
were more stations along the way; new names 


Billy, Mary, Ross, and 
George were eager for the 
same. Billy said, “I’m 
going to build the Grand 
Central Station.”? Edwin 
said, “‘I’m going to 
build the Pennsylvania 
Station.” Several others 
wished to make boats. 
I then expanded the dis- 
cussion, bringing in the 
word “transportation” 
and explaining it to mean 
all the different carriers 
which transport freight 
and cargo to other cities 
and countries. The chil- 
dren went on with the dis- 
cussion, naming the 
various conveyances for 
transporting goods. 
Some of these named 
were: wagons, trucks, 


EpitoriAL Note: The method of the 
City and Country School may be termed 
the application of a functioning program. 
It implies growth, the conscious assem- 
bling and dispensing of information by 
the teacher, and the conscious and also 
unconscious assimilation by the children. 

With the little ones, this functioning 
takes place largely in play. Whether car- 
ried out in block building, or in practical 
experience, these activities are expanded 


by information gained through science 


experimentation, through trips, and 
through the use of tools. In turn, this 
expansion contributes to or puts into 
operation new forms of experience. The 
plan grows and gathers to itself material 
further and further afield. 

The natural development of the child in 
his first school year in this progressive en- 
vironment continues to unfold as we read 
the present installment of the ‘Record.’ 


also appeared for the 
destinations of the trains. 
Docks were built and 
boats put in them. Bell 
buoys were set up and a 
lighthouse was built. 
Ross built a dock and 
boat. His boat was very 
large and elaborate. It 
resembled a steamer in 
appearance. Peter also 
built boats. His werewell - 
made but smaller than 
Ross’s and he moved 
them about in the harbor 
with much dramatic play. 
One day Peter said of 
Ross’s boat, ‘Ross builds 
a boat and just leaves it in 
the dock all the time. 
It’s made of four boards 
and he knows if he 
moves it it will break. 
He’s afraid to move it. 


U.S. Mail trucks, Amer- 
ican Express trucks, 
moving trucks, furniture trucks, trucks that carry 
boxes, trucks that carry animals and chickens 
and vegetables, pushcarts, milk wagons, meat 
wagons; boats, ferryboats, steamers, West Indies 
ships, barges, sailboats, schooners, trains, freight 
trains, baggage cars, and aeroplanes. These con- 
tributions came from all the children with 
rapidity and enthusiasm. I then suggested that 
since we wished to build trains and boats we have 
different kinds of transportation, making the 
stations already mentioned on Manhattan Is- 
land, and building docks for the boats like the 
ones we had visited on trips. This suggestion 
met with approval and going around the circle 
each chose what his contribution would be, 
except Jean, who decided to build a house. It is 
difficult to think of any child being able to with- 
stand the enthusiasm of this group. 


But I don’t see what good 
a boat does to just stand 
in the dock.”’ Ross accepted the challenge and 
attempted to move his boat, but the harbor was 
then so full of other craft that there was no room 
in which his boat could travel. Edwin and 
George built the Pennsylvania Station. Edwin 
ran his tracks to Long Island. George took his 
to New Jersey, running to Belmar and Sharp 
River. Peter labeled his boats ‘‘Long Island.”’ 
Grace made the Christopher Street Ferry. Jean 
built a house and later called it a houseboat. Billy 
and John and Mary built the Grand Central Station 
with tracks to Greenwich, Greensboro, New Ca- 
naan, and Stamford. Without suggestion from me 
these tracks took the direction they should. This 
was carried over from a previous similar scheme. 

Harry was not reached by the group project. 
He did some building by constructing a wall. 
He was very careful that the blocks be laid like 
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bricks and was immensely pleased just to have 
built a wall. I interested him in making more 
walls and expanding this into a house. The 
first wall fell, which discouraged him. No amount 
of suggestion would interest him again. So at 
my advice he put the blocks away before leaving 
for other work. The next day Arthur came 
back. He, with Harry as a companion, built 
tracks and stations apart from the group plan. 

When the blocks were all used a new box was 
opened, but by Thursday morning there were 
so many blocks on the floor that there was no 
room for dramatic play. The children were in 
each other’s way and accidentally broke down 
buildings, yet desired to build more. However, 
they were getting irritable and the blocks were 
put away. In the yard play during the week, 
“train and engine” has been a popular activity. 
During this week Peter has been the organizer 
of the play. Billy and George acted as trains, 
representing running expresses and locals. Ed- 
win was a signal. During one play hour John, 
Ross, and Mary built a house, adding a porch on 
top of the house having windows and a covering. 
These schemes were merged later and enlarged. 
The engineers went away on trains and engines 
and came back to their families at night. 

Harry plays well alone building with blocks, 
making boats or houses. He has a great desire 
to be included in more social play and appeals 
to me. I am endeavoring to have him accom- 
plish the social contact himself in so far as it is 
possible. When he invites other children to 
play with him he does not make his requests 
attractive and hence meets with little response. 
If he wishes to join the play of a group he goes 
right into it without making any request to be 
allowed to play. This annoys the others at 
once. During the week when Ross and Mary and 
children from Group V-A played house together, 
Harry was excluded entirely. I suggested that he 
be one of the children, but this reply was given 
me: “No, we haven’t borned him. We have only 
borned one and we don’t want to born any more.” 
I then suggested that he be an uncle come to 
visit them from another country. They per- 
mitted this but not enthusiastically, and Ross 
said, ‘“Well, Harry, there isn’t room in the house. 
You'll have to sleep out here in the woodshed.”’ 
He makes no contribution when he gets in, but 
I believe this will come since he shows good con- 
tent in his own play. 

Mary does very well on the turning poles, 
knowing more stunts than the other children. 
Peter in attempting to imitate her in one this 
week, did it, but not with the agility she had. 
At this she remarked: “Oh! Peter, you are 
awful soft!” This is very amusing since Peter is 

the most daring of any of the children. 
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PRACTICAL EXPERIENCES. 

Shop: Mary is making a house in the shop. 
She is now putting in the second floor. She has 
left one wall open in order that the house might 
be furnished. It is nearly completed. George 
is still working on the wagon begun several periods 
back. A sketch was drawn on the blackboard 
by means of a yardstick and a loose wheel found 
in the shop. When he chcse the wood for the 
body of the car he measured the picture with 
a yardstick, then measured off his wood. He has 
completed three sides of the cart and returns 
to it at each period with as much enthusiasm as 
when he began. 


ORGANIZATION OF INFORMATION. 


Content of Play: The organizing of the scheme 
of floor play for the week was supplemented by 
our talks about transportation and the kinds 
of carriers engaged in the same industry. 

Science: As in a former lesson, a bottle with a 
glass tube opening near the bottom was partially 
filled with water and the water ran out through 
the opening. Mr. Meister then covered the 
mouth of the bottle with his hand and the water 
stopped flowing. Mr. Meister asked, “Do you 
know why this happens?” 

Ross: 1 don’t know; I haven’t been thinking 
about it. 

Peter: The air goes down and pushes the water 


out. 

Billy: The air can’t go through your hand. 

Mr. Meister then took a cup and held it over 
the bottle, but the water continued to flow. 

Peter: The air gets through the cup. 

Mr. Meister showed the cup to prove it had no 
holes. 

Billy: No, through the cracks between the cup 
and the bottle. 

Edwin explained the phenomenon. A verbatim 
record of it was impossible to get, but it was very 
clear. The children each tried the experiment by 
holding their own hands over the bottle. The grad- 
uate with gauze over the end was again demon- 
strated. Edwin was allowed to explain this in- 
stance also. 

Peter: The more bubbles that go up the more 
the water comes out. 

George: The soap bottle is the same thing 
(a liquid soap fixture). 

To this Mr. Meister agreed and talked a little. 
I doubt if the other children got the significance 
of thisremark. It was a thoughtful contribution. 
A Florence flask with a perforated rubber stopper 
and two glass tubes was filled with water and 
inverted. The children were amused at the 
action of the water, which came out:of one tube 
but not the other. There was some comment on 
the action of the bubbles but little speculation. 
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PLAY ACTIVITIES. 
THe WEEK OF APRIL LITH. 


Blocks: [A repetition of New York City was 
chosen for this week’s floor scheme. Buildings 
which were chosen in the scheme of February 28th 
were again mentioned. I encouraged choices 
of buildings not constructed in the previous 
similar floor play. This brought about an ex- 
change of buildings and the naming of new ones. 
In this plan the buildings chosen were the Wool- 
worth, Singer, a store on Broadway, the children’s 
homes, Cushman’s Bakery, Jefferson Market 
Court, Metropolitan Building, Central Park, 
and Washington Square. No churches appeared 
in this scheme. The map was again used. This 
time Central Park was found first; then Madison 
Square and Washington Square, Broadway and 
Fifth avenue, were drawn as previously, the 
children doing practically all the drawing them- 
selves, though I guided a little. The direction 
of these streets and their point of intersection 
had all carried over. Cross streets were put in, 
nearly every child wishing to build his own 
house before any other buildings were begun. 
The constructions loomed large and the propor- 
tions were ill-suited to the floor layout. I 
encouraged the use of unit blocks, pointing out 
the space. Billy built the Singer Building, 
putting it downtown without any appeal to me 
as to where it should be placed. John built the 
Woolworth Building in the place it had stood 
before. Edwin did the same with the Metropoli- 
tan Tower. Peter built his house and Cushman’s 
Bakery. Ross made his house and the Jefferson 
Market Court. 

Harry and Mary built their house on Ninth 
street. They quarreled and couldn’t do this 
co-operatively, so Mary gave up the house to 
Harry and built the large apartment house at 
Ninth street and Fifth avenue. George made 
Central Park, drawing at his own initiative streets 
going east of it; the west side was against the wall. 


When I asked what those streets were, he replied, 


“All the streets that are next to the Park.” 
Edwin joined him in this when his own building 
was finished, which he contrived to have occur 
early. George built up arches with blocks across 
them to represent bridges in the park. Arthur 
had chosen to build his house on Washington 
Square. When the building began he ignored 
his intention and began making a track. I ex- 
plained to him that in the discussion each had 
chosen what he would do, as he had done also, 
and if he were going to change he would have 
to stay near the wall apart or he would interfere 
with the other building. Not wishing to be left 
out of the general scheme, he gave up the track 
and began building, after making sure where his 
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house should stand. He built it seven stories 
high and put in an elevator and called upon all to 
witness his achievement. George said, ‘That 
is not seven floors. That is fourteen floors.” 
Arthur had counted each floor on one side while 
George counted alternately, thus getting in every 
stop. Arthur was not convinced, but kept the 
building as he had made it. He did not get the 
entire significance of the floor scheme, because 
he was absent when the first one of this sort was 
made. But he feels that it is a group activity 
and therefore includes him. He built well and 
carried on a controlled dramatic activity through- 
out the week. 

Grace and Jean built up a store on Broadway, 
selling dolls, clay, crayons, and paper, and calling 
it an “artist’s store.’ Dramatic play went on 
through the week. Signals were set up on Fifth 
avenue. Autos, busses, and taxis were made 
of peg blocks and pushed up and down Fifth 
avenue. Grace made a small truck in the shop 
which she brought in and put on the floor im- 
mediately. 

Play with Big Materials—Outdoors: Outdoor 
play was very dramatic. There was excellent 
fire-boat play in one box, and a lighthouse was 
built up in the other. This play took in nearly 
the entire group and was returned to in many 
periods. Animal play featured also, besides the 
dramatic house play of the week. There has been 
much play on the slide and knotted rope. 

Store with empty grocery boxes, clay objects, 
blocks, newspapers, and stationery as material 
was played this week. Discussions preceding 
this play have been excellent. Peter remarked 
in one that the man in the store got his things 
outside for nothing. This was challenged and we 
traced back clothing to the raw cotton and wool, 
the processes involved in their preparation, and 
the different people who must be paid before it is 
ready to be sold at retail. The same was done 
with paper as the topic. 

In the playing of store five establishments were 
set up: two blocks of stores, a newspaper and 
stationery store, two grocery stores, and a clay 
store in which clay dishes were sold. Grace added 
another which she named an “artist’s store’ 
and drew pictures for the others to buy. Half 
the period would be spent with one half the class 
playing store, the other half keeping house, and 
vice versa. Fifteen cents was given to each one, 
five and ten cent pieces were used, the latter only 
to the more skillful ones and to the others as 
skill increased. 

The children vary in their ability at making 
change. Jean is very familiar with money and 
counts it with ease. Very few of the children had 
regard for the money, but gave the actual amount 
asked, or more, heedless of change, unless I spoke 
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of it. At the second store period, greater famili- 
arity and skill in counting was shown by nearly all 
the children. Harry recognizes the coins and 
counts them with ease. Mary has difficulty and 
makes very little attempt to grasp it as is her 
wont when she does not excel. Arthur grasped 
the counting very quickly, being unfamiliar with 
anything but cents when he began. George did 
not count readily and needed help in the value of 
five and ten cent pieces. Edwin was quick and 
counted easily. 

After a storekeeper’s turn was over, the children 
gathered in a group and counted his money with 
him. In this I asked Jean to watch and see if 
the others did it correctly, since she so far excelled 
the others. Billy counted fifty-one cents, seven 
coins of which were five-cent pieces. He hesi- 
tated only for a moment between fives. 


SPECIAL TRAINING. 


Clay: At the clay period Miss Levin showed 
the children the objects that had been fired. The 
children were very quiet and made few comments, 
except to point out their own things. Miss 
Levin explained to them the glazing and its neces- 


sity. 
TRIPS. 


Two trips were taken, one to the new school, 
another to the Quebec Line docks. An oppor- 
tunity to visit the boat was keenly enjoyed. 
The dock on this occasion was filled with exports 
about which the children were very curious. 
They asked me to read the labels, and the con- 
tents of those crates not labeled were asked of 
the guide. One large boat being loaded was 
watched with interest. A direct result of seeing 
this activity came out the next day.’ When 
blocks were put away, hoists were improvised 
to lift the blocks in stacks to the boats which 
would remove them to the “docks,” our block 

boxes. 

After going to the docks the period following 
milk was spent in opening a cocoanut obtained 
there. The milk was drained and tasted and a 
little of the cocoanut was eaten. There was a 
discussion about how cocoanuts grow, their use, 
and much information came in_ regarding 
monkeys and their choice of cocoanuts for food 
and weapons of defense. The drawings follow- 
ing this discussion featured trees with cocoanuts. 
Some showed monkeys in the trees throwing 
cocoanuts. 
PLAY ACTIVITIES. 


THe WEEK OF APRIL 25TH. 
Blocks: The floor building this week was 


individual or in small groups of two or three. 
A scheme of house play with much building of 
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rooms, making block furniture, and dressing of 
dolls was carried on by Edwin, Jean, Grace, and 
John. During one of these periods of play Edwin 
took some dolls to the balcony and calling down, 
said, “Grace, I’m throwing down a baby from 
Heaven; catch it.” Later John played angel and 
Edwin in an imploring tone called, ‘‘Angel, Angel, 
come and bring the baby from heaven.”’ Later 
Edwin went again to the balcony and, as he came 
down with a doll, said, ‘““Grace, I stole a baby from 
God.” Arthur and Harry, playing in another 
part of the room, looked up interested, but did 
not leave their play. Arthur whispered in an 
awe-stricken voice to Harry, “Edwin stole a baby 
from God!” None of the children challenged 
Edwin’s procedure, which one would expect 
this group to do. 

With the house play a loosely organized city 
scheme was carried on. Ross built the Pennsyl- 
vania Station, doing it with cylinders for pillars 
and a corrugated paper roof. He made an 
unusual construction for a tunnel. Tunnels have 
been built a great many times during the year, 
but Ross showed a technic never before used 
in the room. The tunnel was arched. A boat 
was built by Peter and Billy which was large 
enough to place two chairs in. It was pointed 
in front and rounded at the stern. Curved 
blocks, carefully fitted, were stacked about twenty 
inches high to form the back of the boat. It 
represented a motorboat, and was used in dra- 
matic play throughout the week; other children’ 
played in it beside the builders. 

Play with Big Materials—Outdoors: The out- 
door play was carried on very well, with 
much dramatic activity of house and store. 
There was constant use of the seesaw, slide, and 
rope. 


PRACTICAL ACTIVITIES. 


Shop: The children work steadily in the shop. 
There is now a desire to make larger objects. 
George started with a large wagon. Edwin 
followed and made a wagon which he completed 
in anticipation of his leaving at the end of the 
week. Billy is making a bureau. Grace com- 
pleted a bench with two legs and a cross board 
for a seat. She copied the bench in the shop, 
making hers entirely alone and resenting sugges- 
tion from Mr. R. or me. Peter and Arthur were 
so pleased with Grace’s finished product that they 
both wished to make benches. 

Arthur is working better now than he has 
done all year, being less content with boards 
indiscriminately chosen and crudely put together. 
He dislikes doing the sawing and carrying over the 
work from one lesson to the next, but if he is 
praised and reminded he comes through with the 
thing he began. 
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SPECIAL TRAINING. 

Clay: The clay period with Miss Levin this 
week went very well. Attention was given to 
technic and each child brought through a com- 
plete and well-made object, excepting Harry. 
Edwin modeled a pigeon, taking the idea from 
the one in the room. John made a horse which 
was a good likeness, but which would not stand. 
Ross said of it, “It’s good, but it must be dead.” 


ORGANIZATION OF INFORMATION. 


Trip: A trip crossing the Hudson to Hoboken 
on the Christopher Street Ferry was taken this 
week. We walked up the tracks at the station. 
The children were interested in looking at the 
engine, but were most attentive in watching the 
signals change as trains shunted and switched. 

Science: As Mr. Meister began the lesson John 
told of having discovered that by filling a flask 
with water, then putting in a rubber cork with 
a glass tube in it and inverting the whole, no 
water would run out. This was discussed and 
explained. Edwin and Billy told of bringing 
electric bulbs, which Mr. Meister asked that they 
experiment with before he came again. 

Grace filled a wide-mouthed bottle and a wine 
bottle, then emptied them both. She explained 
that the air could not go in the wine bottle because 
the mouth was small and, therefore, it ran out 
less rapidly. Mr. Meister then gathered the 
children into a group and passed a hard rubber 
disk around for them to guess its material. Billy 
said, “It is an old-fashioned plate.” Ross, “‘It 
looks like tin.”” Grace, tapping on it, said, “‘Cellu- 
loid.” Jean, “Record stuff.”’ Mary, “Glass.” 
Peter, “I think it looks like a mirror, ’cause a 
record is made of rubber.” Mr. Meister then 
told them it was rubber, and took his fountain 
pen, rubbed it, and picked up bits of paper with 
it. Grace told of picking up bits of paper with a 
comb. Mr. Meister tried doing it with her 
comb. He next rubbed the rubber disk with fur 
and attempted to get a shock; this was ineffectual 
because of the cloudy day. He left the material 
for the children to try on a clear day. A few 
children used the material during the week but 
there was not a keen interest in it. 


PLAY ACTIVITIES. 
THe Monta or May. 


Blocks and Play with Big Materials—Indoors: 
The block building was carried on in small groups 
or individually. Harry and Billy built well dur- 
ing some play periods, making tracks, stations, 
and trains. The constructions were very good 
and differed from the usual stations and signal 
towers. 

Jean and Grace built a theater. 


A long block 
was elevated on upright blocks. 


ZAZA was 


printed on the block by Jean. A row of colored 
blocks were laid on top. A desire to balance this 
decoration led the children to paste the colored 
cube blocks under the long one. This made a 
very effective decoration and was copied a 
number of times by other children. John made 
the Woolworth Building and, when it was com- 
pleted, pasted yellow cube blocks on the sides to 
indicate lights on each floor. 

In a group discussion, a number of children 
decided to make an aeroplane; “‘one we all can 
ride in’ was the description. From Peter and 
Billy came, “No, I want to build a boat.” I told 
the children about a large boat the sixth-year 
class had made, which covered nearly the entire 
floor and in which all could ride. I then suggested 
that we divide the floor, so that part would be 
water and part of it land, then boats and aero- 
planes could be made. 

Edwin, George, and John chose the aeroplane, 
saying, ‘“‘We could use the tables and chairs in it.” 
I encouraged this because little use has been made 
of those large materials this year. Grace and 
Jean chose to build together and make a house. 
As the play began and the floor had been divided, _ 
Billy and Peter built individual boats, but pat- 
terned them alike. There were pointed bows 
made with long four-unit blocks, then two tables 
were laid down, the legs meeting in the center. 
The machinery and a seat for the driver were 
built in this section. The constructions repre- 
sented motorboats. 

Grace and Jean built a house, using larger 
proportions than usual. Wide stairs with walls 
beside made an impressive. doorway. Large 
rooms were made and furniture for them. The 
dolls were used, dressed in cloth and put into 
the house. Large sheets of corrugated paper 
were cut and fitted for roofing. 

Edwin, George, and John built the airship. 
It stretched out about fifteen feet in length and 
eight feet in width. Blocks set on the side 
marked off the body of the car. It was pointed 
in front and had a balancing small wing at the 
rear. Blocks laid flat and placed at right angles 
to the body indicated the wings. Chairs enough 
to seat all the children in the room were placed in 
a row. Tables were set up for the first three 
persons and covered with blocks to represent the 
machinery of the car. There were only two 
tables left to use and three were required. An 
ingenious construction, a boxlike boat which 
was a shop product, was used for the other table 
with legs made of eight cylinders. This section 
was used as the “office” of the car and of this 
George took charge. When the construction 
was finished, small aeroplanes, previous shop 
products, were put in in case they would be needed 
to send out for messages. 
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When all was ready the other children left 
their play and came to ride on the plane. Goggles 
made of paper and carefully numbered alike 
were donned by the drivers. John took the 
wheel; Edwin as mechanic sat behind him. 
George sat in the “office” to receive the tickets 
as the passengers passed to their seats. Edwin 
called, “‘All aboard for California; first stop 
Indianapolis.” All the voices began a trill and 
they were off. 

George walked back and forth, stopping at each 
passenger to ask if he wished to write a letter or 
telephone, and if so, the passenger went to 
the “office,” drew a picture, or talked into an 
imaginary phone. He also offered drinks, saying 
that the paper cups were in the office desk, which 
was the lower shelf of the box. Ross became 
unruly and wouldn’t keep his seat, whereupon 
Edwin took one of the small planes and flew 
down to report him at a police station. Turns 
were taken in acting the different parts. Places 
were added for the children who came only in the 
morning and so were not present when the play 
began. This play continued for several days 
and was repeated in later periods during the 
month. 

A city scheme again developed; high buildings 
were built downtown in the south end of the room. 
Houses and stores were also made. George 
put in the streets and the children gave regard 
to them as the buildings went up. Grace built 
her house on Fifth avenue at Fourteenth street. 
When George began putting up a house next to 
hers she protested, saying that there was no house, 
the building was a factory. George changed his 
plan and built a factory. 

Harry built an excellent construction, making 
a large house first and giving much thought to 
the doorway. He built it high and added a yard 
at the back. He put in rooms and a bathroom, 
which seemed to be the most important to him. 
He pointed it out to me and called the attention 
of each of the children to it. 

Clay: On several occasions all the children 
have assembled as a class to play with clay. Cyl- 
inders were used for rolling-pins and cookies 
were made for bakery store. Peg blocks were 
taken, pounded down into a piece and pulled off, 
leaving the clay molded where it had entered the 
peg holes. A scraper and two knives and long 
blocks were used also. All manner of shapes and 
sizes were made for the cookies and laid on the 
long blocks to dry. 

Bowls were the chief objects made with Miss 
Levin. John modeled a whale. 

Play with Big Materials—Outdoors: Block 
building with dramatic house play has continued 
all month. Stunt play on the slide, ending by 
swinging from the knotted rope, has been a popu- 
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lar activity. The two groups combined in a 
dramatic play given at several periods. Large 
building blocks were placed at each end and a 
board put across. An inclined plane led up to 
this construction. Five children sat in a row 
facing the sidewalk, while two or three acted. 
The acting was done in pantomime and consisted 
of stunts and calisthenics. 

In addition to the dramatic play, there was 
much climbing and swinging on the rope. A 
four by four climbing pole was placed by the 
children against the knotted rope frame; climb 
and descent were made by the rope. A long line 
of children waited their turn and played the game 
over and over, returning to it in each yard period. 
Harry has built well alone and occasionally has 
made a satisfactory contact with other children. 
He is apt to play with the others, expecting them 
to carry out his directions or allow him to be in 
the play without contributing ‘ideas or help, 
consequently he is not included long, or finds it 
hard to be included at all. 

Original Stories: When opportunity afforded 
I had some of the children tell me about their 
buildings, and obtained individual stories about 
their constructions as follows: 

Arthur: Well, there are twenty autos and there 
is a bridge. One man looks ahead of you and one 
man looks up: Fifth avenue, and the autos are 
going around blowing their horns. 

Arthur (after finishing a shop product, the best 
he had made): Well, once I made a truck and 
it had two doors; one was bigger than the other, 
and then it was awfully hard making the wheels, 
’cause the saw wouldn’t go straight. When 
I made the board it was awfully hard; then I 
made the seat. When I came I had it over my 
shoulder and that’s the end. 

Ross: This is a New York System, and I’m 
building a house. You can go downstairs into 
the kitchen. I used a lot of blocks to build it. 
There is a little man looking out of the window of 
the highest part of the house. It has window 
boxes at every window. They are going to grow 
flowers and roses, and that’s the end. 

Mary: Well, I am making the Woolworth 
Building, and the Singer Building is right beside 
it. On the next side is the Equitable. My 
building has two little blocks that make square 
ones on the real top of the Woolworth. I put 
them both together, one on each side, like a sail 
on a boat and it took lots and lots of small blocks. 


PRACTICAL ACTIVITIES. 


Class Organization: Before an exhibit held by 
the school the children helped to arrange shelves 
and tables. They cleared the shelves and, on 
their own initiative, washed them, using sponges 
and basins of water. This completed, they wished 

(Continued on page 64) 


March Housecleaning and 


Decoration 
By Jane Arnold 


ATURE study this month would be 
void of interest and color were it not for 
the fact that we may give it a human 
contact. Everyday signs of spring 

common to any section of the country may be 
observed for their hint of the unusual and their 
childhood touch. Select the most important out- 
door phenomena of March and help children to 
find their share in it. 

Blue sky paints our most joyful March day. 
Skies swept clear of clouds will shine with a wel- 
come clearness for a few days 
at least. Tell children that 
the first butterfly of the 
early spring bursting its 
cocoon in some sheltered 
part of forest or woodland 
is the “Common Blue.” 
It tests its fragile wings in 
flight toward the blue sky 
and in spite of leafless trees 
and shrubs it is frequently 
undetected because of this 
protective coloring. The 
bluebird flies in the same sky 
route as the blue butterfly, 
and its throaty song may be 
caught on the fringe of the 
March winds. It is not 
easy to observe the first 
flock of bluebirds because 
they also are protected by 
their coloring as they skim 
along the horizon. The 
bluebird seldom opens its 
mouth in singing. Its bill is tightly closed as 
it trills its spring twitter of courage and awakening 
hills and fields. All.its strength is spent in buffet- 
ing wind and weather. 

The ground is now bare and shows patches of 
green. Children may make brief excursions to 
study the changed and changing earth. The 
atmosphere is saturated with new color: first, 
the brownish haze from. steaming roads and pas- 
tures; then, the rosy flush due to the blossoming 
of red maples; finally, the yellow green of the 
willows. In the South we see the white, pink, 
and gold of magnolia and jasmine blossoms. 
Gray and brown tree roots may show close to the 
surface on their way to find a drinking place in 


THE WREN IS OUR EARLIEST HOUSEHOLDER 


Courtesy, National Association of Audubon Societies 


river, pond, or swamp. Let the children try 
to mentally measure the length of the tree roots 
in comparison with its height. Under normal 
conditions the roots approximate in length the 
span of the branches, but a stunted birch or willow 
tree may be stretching its roots through soft soil 
four or five times its height to reach moisture in 
its March longing for new leaves. Help the chil- 
dren to note and name the colors that tint March 
days and try to determine what causes them. 

Arrived at the edge of the woods we: find similar 
housewifely activities being 
carried on, as may be ob- 
served in homes this month. 
New clothes for Nature’s 
children are being unpacked 
after having been carefully. 
laid away for the winter. 
The wild rabbit hops across 
our path and is scarcely | 
recognized because he has 
put on his spring working 
suit of darkerfur. The long 
white hairs of his winter 
coat are interspersed with 
dun, making him almost 
invisible against the bark 
of the trees and their gray 
shadows. Baby fern fronds 
uncurl like rare folded lace 
or rolled ribbons. Here 
and there the leaves of violet 
and hepatica plants unfold. 
There is order and plan 
everywhere outdoors to 
which we should call the attention of children. 
The brooms of the March gales clear away the 
rubbish of dry leaves and broken twigs; melting 
ice and snow have washed the earth clean. The 
quail has cleaned his nest in a hollow log, lined 
it anew with dried grasses, hung afresh grass door, 
and is ready for the farmer’s spring ploughing. 
He will eat hundreds of destructive weed seeds 
buried all winter but upturned in March furrows 
as his contribution of help in Nature’s house- 
cleaning. All these easily observed facts are full 
of meaning in child life if we interpret them 
interestingly. 

This is not only a month of painting and house- 
cleaning, but of opened doors and windows, a 

(Continued on page 64) 
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THE THREE BEARS 


THEIR SONG AND PANTOMIME 


LILLIAN M. WILKES 
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Bear talks like 
Bear walks like 
Bear plays like 


. Growling sounds. 
. Long steps. 
. Beating on drum. 


Moth 
Moth 
Moth 


talks like : . Sounds of softer growling. 
walks like is: . Steps a bit quicker. 
plays like 3. Tapping on drum. 
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by Bear 


talks like this: 
walks like this : 
pl: like this: 


. Snarling cry. 
. Shorter steps. 


. Taps on cymbal plate. 
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Artists Every Child Should 
Know 


Marie Rosalie Bonheur, 1822-1899 


HE stones of the Rue St. Antoine, 
that broad and shabby thoroughfare 
of Paris, which connects the Rue 
Rivoli with the old revolutionary dis- 


‘trict of the city, was familiar three quarters of a 


century ago with the footsteps of an eager small 
girl, The neighbors called her “The Little 
Hussar,” because she loved to dress in miniature 
regimentals like a soldier. She was never seen 
without her palette and brushes, and her well- 
worn route took her daily to the Louvre. There 
she would set up her small easel in one of the gal- 
leries, and with a lunch of only bread and potatoes 
spend an entire day studying its paintings and 
trying to copy them. Marie Rosalie Bonheur, 
thirteen years old! 

Her father, Raymond Bonheur, was a strug- 
gling young artist of that period, more success- 
ful as a teacher than a painter, but supremely suc- 
cessful as a father. His cheerful, cluttered Paris 
studio was his children’s playroom as well as the 
birthplace of genius. He writes when ‘Rosa’ 
was two years old to a friend, “I must tell you 
that Rosalie has already begun to show a taste for 
the arts. She often seizes my crayon and scrawls 
on the floor and then calls me to see it. She draws 
rounds and strokes innumerable. She has even 
attempted a bunch of cherries. I don’t know 
how she will develop but I have a conviction 
that she will be no ordinary woman.”’ 

Rosa, Auguste, Isodore, and Juliette, all 
painters save Isodore, who became a sculptor, 
worked, played, and tended their various pets in 
the studio of their father. It was a veritable 
Noah’s ark, sheltering rabbits, ducks, a little 
goat, who had a closet for his home, some tame 
quail in a corner which Rosa planted with 
heather and other wild plants,: tame rats, and a 
squirrel who nested in the hollow limb of a plaster 
cast. Here the Bonheur children had daily 
lessons in drawing from the cast, copying en- 
gravings, sketching and painting still-life subjects, 
and studying history of art as it was so wonder- 
fully exemplified in Paris of that time. Inter- 
spersed with the lessons were the children’s 
imaginative plays in which small Juliette dressed 
in gauze and tinsel was enthroned as the princess 
and Rosa, her gallant knight, led an army of the 
little brothers in her defense. Paint brushes were 
brandished for swords and palettes raised for 
shields. The Bonheur dogs barked their loyalty 
to the cause. It was a background of mingled 
poverty and joy in plain living, appreciation of 


the beautiful, and daily, free experience with the 
plastic materials of the arts good for any child. 
This childhood resulted in the genius of Rosa 
Bonheur’s paintings of animals whose study holds 
deep interest for boys and girls of today. 

She never gave up the interests fostered in her 
father’s studio. Animal studies made there 
from the Bonheur pets were the inspiration for 
the paintings through which she later received 
recognition in the Paris Salon. Her first trip 
alone to the country as a child was to the farm in 
Clichy from which the Bonheur milk came; 
there she drew the milkman’s cow, and the farm 
boy on horseback, the latter study being utilized 
in a canvas of horses ploughing. Subsequently 
she took long trips to Villiers where she would 
spend the entire day drawing animals at a little 
farm on the banks of the Seine. Following this 
came the famed period of her studies of animals ° 
at the Paris slaughterhouses where she made a 
long series of drawings of patient dumb beasts as 
they stood tied to the doors of the sheds. These 
studies had not only artistic but humanitarian 
value. In the year 1855 Rosa Bonheur bought 
an old barn at Chevilly not far from Paris, which 
she furnished as a studio and where she housed all 
the animal models she needed, dogs, lambs, goats, 
horses, cows. We learn that her much criticized 
masculine costume was adopted for utilitarian 
reasons. She personally saw to the welfare of 
her farm animals and rode, a courageous young 
figure on horseback, between Paris and her 
country studio. 

Rosa Bonheur’s undying work resulted from a 
thoughtful fostering of her childhood talent and 
her heart-deep interest in the subjects she painted. 
She knew and loved all the animals with which 
we are familiar in her masterpieces. The “Shep- 
herd’s Dog”’ is particularly valuable for the study 
of little children, not only from the point of view 
of technic, but because this was one of Rosa 
Bonheur’s own dogs whom she cherished until 
his old age. Her paintings have a universal 
message for childhood. Each speaks of outdoor 
life, the service of the humble in the development 
of man, and the knowledge of structure and form 
which characterized the work of the French 
immortals in art. Every child should know 
and appreciate ‘The Horse Fair,” “Coming 
from the Fair,’ “Brittany Sheep,” ‘‘Denizens 
of the Highlands,” “A Herd of Bisons in ‘the 
Snow,” “The Reposing Stag,”’ “Mac,” “Wasp,” 
and ‘‘Ploughing in the Nivernais.” 
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Children of Sunny Spain 


By Fanny Louise Warren, Artist of ‘Children of Many Countries.’’ 


The Child 


Welfare Association 


ITTLE Enita, daughter of Spain, wears a 
white blouse with bands of black velvet 
brilliantly embroidered in blue, yellow, 
green, and violet. Her green skirt has 

wide bands of blue and orange; the narrower 
bands may be pink or 
yellow. A pink apron is 
trimmed with blue or 
yellow flowers. Black 
velvet ribbons hold her 
green shoes in place. 
~ Her stockings are white; 
so are the flowers in her 
hair, but these are held 
in place with a yellow 
ribbon. Her bouquet is 
of blue and yellow blos- 
soms. The sky-blue fan 


NOTE: 


Address: 


shown at the bottom of the page may be slit as” 


indicated and placed on her other hand as shown 
by the flap. Enita’s skin should be colored a 
deep orange tone with very red cheeks. 


Ramon, Enita’s brother, wears a length of 
magenta silk figured in green and yellow wound 
around his head, and a magenta tie to match. 
His collar is white but his vest may be gayly 
striped with dark blue and orange. Brass buttons 
trim his bluish-gray suit which is held in at the 
waist with an orange sash. Ramon has white 
stockings, too, but his shoes are a soft blue-gray 
with cream colored uppers and pink shoe laces. 
The reddish-brown tambourine with brass clap- 
pers fits on his hand; the side pieces fold back 
to strengthen the arm. The basket of oranges 
and peaches is colored a soft rose, and should be 
slit along the line A-A so that Ramon may carry 
it on his head. 


Colored with crayons or paints and cut out, 
these Spanish costume dolls may form part of a 


This department is open to 


any interested reader who has tried and 
proved the value of some form of educa- 
Timely 


tional handicraft with children. 
short contributions will be welcomed and 
paid for at our regular rates. 

Editor, 
and First Grade Magazine, 120 East 
Sixteenth Street, New York City. 


sand-table representation of one of the many 
feast days of Spain. Enita and Ramon live in a 
stone house with tiny windows and a garden at the 
back. Blocks will build this house and the gar- 


den may be represented with paper flowers. 


Heavily laden little don- 
key carts go by their 
front door and almost 
fill the narrow roadway. 
It leads to the Street of 
the Arts where Spanish 
craftsmen are making 
shoes, silverware, jewelry, 
baskets, and pottery. 
Beautiful iron gates and 
doorways of public build- 
ings are familiar to these 
children who are allowed 


The Kindergarten 


‘to run everywhere. On feast days, of which there 


are many, thick white sand is spread along the plaza 
with wonderful borders and designs in different col- 
ored sand. Nobody is allowed to step there until the 
procession has passed by. Small tables built of blocks 
or constructed from heavy paper may indicate 
the craftsmen’s section in the sand table upon 
which their wares, made of clay and raffia, are 
displayed. The central plaza, a wide open space 
in the center, may be easily laid out in the sand. 
The finishing touch comes in placing Enita and 
Ramon in the colorful scene. Tell the children 
that no matter how little money they may have, 
the children of Spain are very happy and polite. 
They may have only bread and water for dinner, 
but they are eager to share it with a stranger. 
They love to dance and sing to the music of guitars 
or banjos and the rhythm of castanets. Even the 
littlest ones know all the verses of folk songs and 
they sing continually whether they are in the 
plaza outside the house or in the fields helping 
pick grapes for the nearest market. 
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CLAY TELLS OUR FIRST SPRING STORIES 


Designs by Louise D. Tessin 


THE ELF AND THE DORTMOUSE 


PEBBLES ANO 

GRASS GROWN 

ILLUSTRATING VERSE WRITTEN By FROM WHEAT 
OLIVER HERFORD SEEO FOR SAND 

TABLE PROJECT 


Louise. Db. TESSIN 


CUT ON FOLDED PAPER 


OR MIMEOGRAPH COMPLETE 
FOR CUTTING 


COLORING 


A BASKET FOR NEW 
SPRING BUDS 


METHOD OF 
MODELING 


LOVISE.D.TESSIN 
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Half a sheet of paper measuring nine by twelve inches is needed for each figure. Fold and crease 
in half lengthwise. The crease indicates the ‘center of the figures from which the cutting begins. 
Use all the paper to keep proportion. Begin with the head, and then cut the arm just below the 
center of the side edge. A small notch can be made at this point before cutting for a guide. Cut 
the legs and arms so as to give an effect of plumpness. The rocking board should be cut and creased 
backward on the fold to stand. Place the figures upright on their standards and paste. Color in 
red, blue, and green, the standard in gay contrast to the figures. 
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BLACKBOARD SKETCHING FOR LITTLE CHILDREN 


Designed by Dorothy Rapelye 


ANITTALS DASLD ON GEOMETRIC FORTIS. 


Common forms famthar To Children. 


Step I. Add stnall Add triangles Connect forms 
Chicken. circle. For tat! bill. with outline. Add seps. 


Step I. Add Add ellipses Connect forms with 
Rabbit for ears. outhine.hdd feet § tai/ 


Add triangle. Add oval tor head Connect 
triangle for bill. outline, Add leps. 


Add oblono. Add oval tor head 


triangle tor tar/. outline. Add bill ¥ legs 
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Step I. 
Hen. 
Step I. 
Goose. 
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With Hammer and Saw 


N the modern kindergarten building blocks 

are rivaled in popularity by carpenter tools. 
They serve in a measure the same purpose. 
Both involve the handling of large materials 
which the five-year-old needs, and stimulate his 
desire to construct. Incidentally he probably en- 
joys the noise of hammer and saw even though 
the teacher may not consider it very musical. 

The woodwork 
of our kindergar- 
ten grew out of a 
visit to the lum- 
ber yard. The 
owner of the yard 
was kind enough 
to take us about 
and to explain to 
us the machinery 
used by his men. 
The result of the 
visit was that 
every child left 
the yard with his 
arms loaded with 
discarded bits of 
lumber. The fol- 
lowing day the 
children were 
eager to use their materials at once. Our very 
limited number of tools prevented this, however, 
and so only four or five children were permitted 
to choose carpenter work each day. They soon 
came to accept the situation and to await their 
turns day after day patiently. Their interest did 
not seem to decrease but rather was kept alive by 
the products which the four or five little carpen- 
ters would have to surprise them with each day. 

A great variety of objects were made, ineluding 
tables, aeroplanes, windmills, wagons, boats, 
a standard for a flag, a small house with a slop- 
ing roof, and dolls’ beds. All of the things that 
were well made were painted by the children and 
this added greatly to their effectiveness. 

A number of very good results developed from 
our carpentry work that helped to prove its value. 
We found that through it we reached two of our 
little boys whom we had not been able to ‘“‘find”’ 
before. One child, very small for his age 
physically and still in a manipulative stage, had 
shown little interest in any material with which 
the kindergarten was equipped except sand. 
When permitted to do woodwork he was delighted 
and evinced considerable originality. For one 
thing he made a crude sort of truck. We felt 
that there was real thought back of it when on the 
following day he brought it back to school with 
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pieces of tin nailed on for license plate, lights, and 
seat. His interest had carried over and expanded. 

The other child was a supersensitive youngster 
who had been too timid to express himself or to 
make any definite choices. The desire to make 
something from wood, however, proved an effect- 
ive stimulus and we were delighted to have him 
of his own initiative ask to make something. 

One boy used the table he had made in a house 
of blocks which 
he built. This 
same boy made a 
smaller table than 
the first one to 
give to his little 
sister. The inter- 
est in boats}also 
carried over; into 
the block work, 
leading to the 
building of a good 
sized ship on the 
floor. Pictures 
suggestive of con- 
struction were 
placed about the 
room where the 
carpentry work 
was being done. 
They were really quite helpful and we found that 
the children were observing enough to actually 
work out details which they had seen in the pic- 
tures. We found this particularly true in the con- 
struction of their aeroplanes. 

One does not need a great amount of equipment 
or a large room in order to carry. on carpentry 
work.. It is just as well not to have many chil- 
dren work at a time as it is an activity that needs 
considerable supervision. It can be carried on 
out of doors just as well as in the room if the space 
of the kindergarten is limited. Furthermore, if 
there is only one teacher, recess periods can be 
taken sometimes for this occupation, while the 
larger group of children are at play outdoors. 
It is so valuable especially for certain types of 
children that it should be given a place in the 
curriculum some time during the year and at all 
times if possible. 

After the actual work is done and the child has 
had the benefits derived from it, there is further 

ralue to him in the product. It is something that 
he can take home and use for a long time in his 
play because it is durable. The materials used 
are such that the child will usually find similar 
toys in his home and shall thus be able to carry 
over and enlarge his kindergarten experiences. 
—Mildred Morrow, Ruth Taylor, Tustin, Cal. 
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We Made Our Own Jumping Ropes 
ATERIALS: Ten and one half yards each 
of cotton roving in two contrasting colors; 
two wooden handles. The handles used for 
carrying packages are the right size. The first 
time we made these jumping ropes I had the wires 
removed from the wooden handles myself, but 
later I found that each child likes to have his 
own daddy take out the wire. 

Work with both cords together leaving 12 
inches at the end for the handles. Chain stitch 
for 76 inches, pulling the roving through with 
your fingers. Ten and one half yards make a 
jumping rope long enough for an average kinder- 
garten child. To pull the roving through the 
hole in the handle, thread a long needle with 
strong double thread, wind the thread securely 
around the ends of the roving, and slip the needle 
through the hole in the handle. Tie the roving 
in two knots and trim the ends. The knots hold 
the handle in place and serve as a finish. 

I intended to have the children paint the 
handles but they were so anxious to use the jump- 
ing ropes at once that they preferred to leave the 
handles unpainted. ‘The boys in the class made 
ropes for their sisters or cousins and one little boy 
used the same construction in making a leash for 
his dog. 

—Mildred C. Nicholson, 


Poster Work in Kindergarten 


VERY attractive Mother Goose posters have 

been made by the older group of children in 
my kindergarten, using a combination of par- 
quetry and cutting paper. Thechildren were famil- 
iar with parquetry in different forms and sizes 
and to illustrate ‘“‘Jack and Jill’ I asked them to 
choose the most suitable papers to make the fig- 
ures, the pail, and the background. The group 
choice was a small square for the body, a small 
circle for the head, and a crayon to draw the well 
and the hill. They cut Jack’s and Jill’s arms and 
legs free-hand,; using cutting paper. There are 
unlimited possibilities in depicting the action 
in going up the hill and in another illustration 
of falling down the hill. 

Other illustrations which have remarkable 
possibilities of representing action through the 
arrangement of parquetry and free cutting are 
“See-Saw, Margery Daw,” “Humpty-Dumpty,”’ 
“Jack Be Nimble,” ‘Miss Muffett,’’ and the 
“Crooked Man.” 

Practically the same form was used for each 
figure, with a different arrangement of parquetry 
for the wall and the tuffet. The spider’s legs 
were cut free-hand. 

I have found crepe paper artistic and interesting 
for poster work in the kindergarten. In the 
spring we provided pink crepe paper cut into 
four and a half inch squares which the children 
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folded in half and cut, rounding the corners and 
cutting the centers out, thus making large roses, 
which they mounted on twelve by eighteen inch 
manilla paper. They cut stems and leaves free- 
hand from green crepe paper and some children 
added buds. The flowers were very effective, 
and the paper was fairly easy to paste when the 
children understood that it required only a small 
amount of paste. 

We made iris also the same way, and a basket 
of flowers, using a square of lavender crepe paper 
for the basket, cutting small yellow flowers 
and using black cutting paper for the handle of the 
basket and for the stems, leaves, and centers of the 
flowers. 

The new and interesting part to the children 
is pulling or stretching the paper to get the best 
effect in the flowers. They develop control of 
their fingers in a special way in learning to pull 
the paper just enough not to tear it. 

—Mary F. Gallagher, Franklin, N. J. 
Save Your Suit Boxes 


HAVE found an immediate use for the card- 
board suit box from the department store or 
the dry cleaner in my classroom where there is ° 
not a large supply of construction material. The 
sides of the box may be cut off and used for word 
or phrase cards to be taken home by the child 
who needs extra help. The ends, in which there 
are slits, may be used for name cards. With a 
printing outfit, the child’s name is lettered and a 
string passed through the slits and tied. When 
the special teachers come, the child slips the 
string over his head and wears his name, enabling 
them to become acquainted with him. 

The top or bottom of the box, if a desirable 
color, makes an excellent mat for a picture, or the 
reverse side suggests a reading chart on which to 
mount a picture and to print an appropriate 
phrase or sentence. 

—Katharine Thomas, Dayton, Ohio. 

A Bird House Lures Child Happiness 
OUR kindergarten is situated in a very con- 
gested district with no beautiful outlook. 
The building is surrounded by concrete walks and 
very poor soil. We have no grass or lovely trees; 
in fact we are poor in this world’s goods. However, 
we love birds and have enjoyed many beautiful 
pictures of them and have made cut-outs of gay 

birds and their houses as well as nests of clay. 

The children wanted a real bird house, so 
several boys worked together and produced one 
of unexpected workmanship. We had good wood 
on hand and our only trouble was in driving the 
nails straight. I showed the children how to 


draw out crooked nails with pinchers and none 
After it was 
Billie, a day- 


were allowed to stay in the house. 
together they wanted to paint it. 
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nursery child and a real joy, had been the most 
enthusiastic builder and suggested green. We 
had no green paint and he seemed rather dis- 
couraged, but I set out cans of blue and yellow 
paint, a cup, and brushes. Billie began pouring 
some of one and then the other color into the cup 
when presently to his amazement he discovered 
green. The children painted the bird house green 
and placed it in our school yard. 

Billie asked if he could make one to take 
home. From now on we had work for weeks, 
both boys and girls clamoring to make bird houses. 
Some were larger than the others but all were of 
good size. The children constantly worked to- 
gether, one holding sides or top while another 
child drove nails. All were anxious to help so that 
every child could complete a bird house to take 
home. They worked like beavers. Each child 
painted his house with his favorite color. One 
wanted an orange house but we had no orange 
paint. Red and yellow were placed before him 
and he was indeed happy in mixing them to pro- 
duce orange. Just as the children were complet- 
ing this work a class of student teachers from the 
State Normal School came in and Billie had the 
happiness of telling them how to make green and 
orange paint. While the entire class expressed 
the freedom and joy which bird life symbolizes 
in this work, Billie was its inspiration. He con- 
stantly made suggestions and much sustained 
interest was due to his unfailing enthusiasm. 

—May Barry, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Finger Play for March 


Ten little leaf buds growing on a tree 
(Children have fingers outstretched for the buds.) 
Curled up as tightly as can be. 
(Curl fingers up into tight litile fists.) 
See them keeping snug and warm 
During winter’s cold and storm. 
(Snuggle fists wp under chin.) 
Now along comes windy March, 
With his breath now soft, now harsh. 
First he swings them roughly so, 
(Swing fists vigorously back and forth.) 
Then more gently to and fro. 
(Now swing them tenderly.) 
Till the raindrops from the skies, 
(Stretch arms high, bring down to floor tapping 
fingers constantly to represent falling rain.) 
Falling pitter-patter wise, 
(Repeat previous movement.) 
Open wide the leaf buds’ eyes. 
(With arms outstretched, open up fists and 
spread fingers at the word ‘‘eyes.’’) 
—Luella Habenicht, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 
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Story Animals in First Grade Reading 


AVE you ever noticed with what delight 
children greet pictures of animals dressed 

as humans? My first grade hailed the Three 
Little Kittens and their troublesome mittens so 
enthusiastically, I decided to utilize their interest 
in “dressed-up” animals. Using the very easy 
and convenient “block” plan described in the 
October issue in this department, I made greatly 
enlarged copies of the delightful pictures of the 
three little kittens in our “Story Hour Readers.” 
I gave each child an outline copy hectographed on 
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thin cardboard, and patterns for the mittens, 
dress, and bow. The children traced around 
the latter on colored paper, cut them out and 
“dressed” the kittens by pasting the clothing in 
place. They added eyes, nose, whiskers, and any 
other needed lines with black crayons. We used 
the best of the finished pictures to make a black- 
board border illustrating the poem, ‘““The Three 
Little Kittens.”’ 

We carried out this craftwork in connection 
with other stories and poems, varying the work 
by allowing the children to trace their own out- 
lines with carbon paper. They also traced the 
clothing, sometimes on colored paper, sometimes 
on white drawing paper. These last, of course, 
were colored with crayons after we had discussed 
the proper colors or shades to be used. The 
children were constantly ‘‘on the watch” for 
chances to illustrate poems or stories they had 
heard. We copied other pictures from the “‘Story 
Hour Readers’ and other books. Children’s 
painting and drawing books furnished us with a 
great deal of material. We made original pic- 
tures, showing our animal friends in many human 
situations. We supplied Peter Rabbit with a 
festive bow, a fishpole, and a can of bait, and sent 
him on his way rejoicing. The Three Little 
Pigs, in evening clothes and high hats, went gayly 
to Cinderella’s: wedding. We used some of the 
pictures to decorate the sides of our sand table; 
some with cardboard pasted to the back were used 
in arranging a circus parade in the sand table. 

Besides keeping my first grade occupied while 
I was busy with my other three grades, this work 
trained little hands in cutting, coloring, and 
pasting. It developed observation and accuracy 
by providing a motive for careful work. 

—Blanche Cesal, English Lake, Ind 
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The Wonderful Arrow 


By Abbie Farwell Brown 


|? was springtime, and Johnny had a new bow 
and arrow to play with. 

“Kast, west, south, and north,” he shouted, 
turning around on his heel to make a circle. 
“Which way shall I shoot my arrow, Mother? 
North!” 

Ping! The bow- 
string twanged and 
the arrow flew off like 
a bird toward the 
north. It flew straight 
toward the hedge that 
separated Johnny’s 
house from the house 
where the new neigh- 
bor lived. The new 
neighbor was a queer 
old gentleman with 
whiskers, who hob- 
bled about on a cane. 
He and Johnny had 
not spoken together 
yet. Johnny was a 
little bit afraid of the 
old gentleman. His 
long whiskers made 
him look like the 
spirit of winter. 

The arrow flew straight toward the hedge. 
“Oh-oo!”’ cried Johnny. “How it flew! That 
was the longest shot I ever made, wasn’t it, 
Mother?”’ 

“T should say so!’ cried his mother. “But 
you must be careful, Johnny. You might hit 
our new neighbor himself, and then you never 
could be friends.” 

“How it did fly, up so high! 


How Pigs Can See the Wind 


The Blue Balloon 


Waukewa’s Eagle 
The Mad Tea Party 


Like a bird, right 


into the sky!” sang Johnny, making poetry as 
he skipped along in the direction the arrow had 
taken. 


WHEN BROOKS RUN AND KITES FLY 


The Lamb with the Longest Tail....Clara Dillingham Pierson 


The Bluebird’s Pantry.............. 
The Elf 


Why Grandfather Frog Has No Tail 
The Toadstool Stairway....... 
How Hyacinthus Became a Flower........ 
Peter Pan Builds a House for Wendy 
Adapted from Sir James M. Barrie 


“Now you must find that arrow,” said his 
mother. ‘‘Arrows are precious. I daresay Robin 
Hood always sent somebody to find his arrows, 
although the books never say anything about 
that.” 

“Right over there 
to the north it went,” 
sang Johnny, and he 
ran toward the hedge. 
He hunted all over 
the lawn near the 
hedge, but the arrow 
was nowhere to be 
found. He came toa 
little hole that he 
knew very well. “I 
think I will go 
through,” he said. ‘‘T 
fancy the old man 
with whiskers must 
be still in bed, he is 
so very old.” 

Very’ carefully 
Johnny crawled 
through the hedge 
and came to the 
neighbor’s lawn on 
the other side. There was nobody to be seen. 
There was no arrow to be seen, either. 

“So high, so high, it seemed to fly!’ hummed 
Johnny. And just at the moment a voice cried 
as if helping with the rhyme, “Hi!” 

Johnny looked up, and there was the old gentle- 
man pointing with a stick. At first Johnny was 
frightened. But in a minute he saw the old man 
was not pointing at him, but right up into the sky. 

“Hi! Look!” said the old man. ‘See the ar- 
row!” 

Johnny looked up. Sure enough, there was a 
long arrow that looked like his, except that it 


Lucy Sprague Mitchell 
Anne Elizabeth Allen 
Maud Burnham 

Rose Fyleman 
Traditional 


Gertrude Kay 
....-Miriam Clark Potter 
Selma Lagerlof 
Thornton Burgess 

. Ellen Miller Donaldson 
........Greek Myth 


Adapted from James Buckham 
Lewis Carroll 
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was made up of black dots, moving across the 
sky towards the north. 

“Oh-oo!”’ shouted Johnny. “I did not know I 
shot my arrow as high as that!”’ 

The old gentleman chucked. “Up so high, 
right into the sky.” He must have overheard 
Johnny’s song. Then he went on, ‘We like 
that sky arrow, you and I! I have watched it 
every spring and fall since I was a little boy your 
age.” 

“What is it?” asked Johnny, looking puzzled. 

“It is the wild geese flying north with the 
springtime,’ said the old gentleman with 
whiskers. ‘“‘Come, now, and I will help you look 
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for your other arrow. I think it fell over here 
somewhere,” and he held out his hand to the 
little boy with such a kind, merry smile that 
Johnny knew he should never be afraid of him 
any more. 

They found the arrow close to the new neigh- 
bor’s piazza, and Johnny and his neighbor 
became great friends. There was scarcely any 
spring happiness they were not able to share across 
the hedge, from the sky arrow the wild geese 
made to tops and kites, and an Indian quiver 
from the neighbor’s attic. It was surprising how 
quickly winter thawed and sunned its way into 
spring. 
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Little-Boy-Who-Was- Thin 


By Julia Powell 


NCE upon a time there was a boy named 
John who was very, very thin. His legs 
were like sticks. His arms were like sticks. His 
suits were too large for him, and his cap came 
down over his ears. This did not trouble Little- 
Boy-Who-Was-Too-Thin, because he did not 
care to run races with the other children or throw 
a ball fast and high. He never climbed trees as 
the other little boys did, and he wore his cap low 
nearly all the time so as to keep his head warm. 


He was troubled, though, because all the boys 
and girls in his class in school made fun of him. 


“Johnny Stick! Johnny Stick!” they called 
him. No wonder!  Little-Boy-Who-Was-Too- 
Thin looked exactly like the pictures of people 
the children had made on their desks with colored 
sticks. 

One day the School Nurse came to his school- 
room and every child had the fun of being 
weighed. Nurse wrote down the number of 
pounds for each child in her book. The children 
stood on tiptoe to read their names in Nurse’s 
book, but not all were able to read the numbers 
she wrote next their names. 

“How much do we weigh?” they asked. 

“How much do I weigh?” asked Little-Boy- 
Who-Was-Too-Thin. 

“Oh, I am so sorry, John,’ Nurse answered. 
“You are ten pounds underweight. If you want 
to make me very happy you will have to put 
ten pounds on your bones before I come to see 
you again.” 

“Dear me,” thought Little-Boy-Who-Was-Too- 
Thin as he went outdoors when school was over, 
munching a piece of candy. “Where shall I 
find ten pounds of fat to put on my bones to make 
School Nurse happy!” 

He started home and'he had not gone very far 
when he met his friend, Cuddly Cat, whose mis- 

tress kept the shop where Little-Boy-Who-Was- 


Too-Thin bought candy every day. She rubbed 
purring against his legs. She was plump and 
round. 

“Cuddly Cat,” said Little-Boy-Who-Was-Too- 
Thin, “I must grow fat. Why are you so round 
and cuddly?” 

“Mew, mew, purr-r-r-r-r!”’ said Cuddly Cat. 
“Because I drink a saucer of rick milk in the 
morning and a saucer of milk at noon and a 
saucer of milk at night. That is why I am so 
round and cuddly.” And off she ran because 
she heard her mistress rattling milk bottles. 

“Milk!” said Little-Boy-Who-Was-Too-Thin 
as he went on. And he had not gone very much 
farther when he saw Bunny Rabbit sitting up and 
waiting for him at the edge of the road. Bunny 
Rabbit could jump high and run far if he wished. 

“Bunny Rabbit,” said Little-Boy-Who-Was- 
Too-Thin, “I must grow fat. What makes you 
so plump and such a jumper?” 

Bunny Rabbit scratched his pink, wiggly nose 
with his left hind foot. ‘Vegetables from Farmer 
Brown’s fields,” he said. ‘I nibble everything 
green he raises,—beans, and peas, and spinach, 
and lettuce, and cabbage. That is why I am so 
plump and such a jumper.” And off leaped 
Bunny Rabbit up and down into the bushes like 
a Jack-in-the-box. 

“Vegetables!” thought Little-Boy-Who-Was- 
Too-Thin. ‘Vegetables and milk!” 

So he went on, and he came to that part of 
Farmer Brown’s land where Pudgy Pig lived in 
his comfortable pen by the side of the fence. 

“Pudgy Pig,” said Little-Boy-Who-Was-Too- 
Thin, “I must grow fat. What makes you so 
pudgy?” 

Pudgy Pig did not reply until he had picked up 
one of the red apples with which his pen was 
filled and eaten it, core and all. Then he grunted 
his reply. “I eat fruit, even the peelings that 
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Farmer Brown gives me in a large pail. The 
more apples I eat the pudgier I grow.”’ And with 
that Pudgy Pig ate another apple. 

“Fruit!” thought Little-Boy-Who-Was-Too- 
Thin. ‘Fruit and vegetables and milk!’ 

So he went on again, and suddenly he met 
Dumpy Duck on his way to the pond. Dumpy 
Duck could waddle a long distance. 

“Dumpy Duck,” said Little-Boy-Who-Was- 
Too-Thin, “I must grow fat. What makes you so 
dumpy that you can waddle way down tothe pond?” 

“Quack, quack, I eat corn,” said Dumpy Duck, 
and then he waddled on, rolling from one side 
of the road to the other. 

“Corn!” thought Little-Boy-Who-Was-Too- 
Thin. ‘Corn and fruit and vegetables and milk!” 

Then he went on and just before he reached 
home he met Dimply Dot, the nice little girl who 
lived next door. She had rosy cheeks and bright 
eyes and she could run faster than Little-Boy- 
Who-Was-Too-Thin. He spoke to her. 

“Dimply Dot,” he said, “I must grow fat. 
What makes you so much fatter than I?” 

Dimply Dot smiled a dimply smile at him. 
She ran a little race with herself, and she danced a 
little dance with herself, and then she stopped 
with a hop and a jump in front of Little-Boy-Who- 
Was-Too-Thin. “Bread and butter, and soup, 
and cocoa,” said Dimply Dot, “and I run and 
play in the sunshine every day.” 

“Bread and butter, and cocoa, and sunshine, 
and corn, and fruit, and vegetables, and milk!” 
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said Little-Boy-Who-Was-Too-Thin, counting 
them on his fingers. ‘‘Now I shall grow fat.” 

So he drank cream and milk and cocoa, and ate 
bread and butter, and corn meal mush, and 
oatmeal porridge, and fruit and vegetables, and 
he played in the sunshine. For days and days 
Little-Boy-Who-Was-Too-Thin did this. Then 
something nice happened. 

One day School Nurse came again and every 
child in the class had the fun of being weighed. 
One of the children was a boy named John with 
plump legs and arms and a suit which fitted him. 
He could win a race and climb a tall tree and 
throw a ball farther than any other boy in the 
class. Nurse weighed John and wrote about him 
in her book. 

“How many pounds do I weigh?” he asked her. 

“Just the right number of pounds for a boy six 
years old,’”’ Nurse told him. Then she looked 
puzzled. ‘‘Where is that too-thin John?” she 
asked. ‘Where is the boy who needed ten pounds 
the last time I weighed him?” 

All the children laughed as they pointed to 
John. ‘Here he is!” they chuckled. isn’t 
Johnny Stick any longer.” 

Yes, John was no longer Little-Boy-Who-Was- 
Too-Thin. He was as plump as Cuddly Cat 
and could jump as well as Bunny Rabbit. He 
was as round as Pudgy Pig, and could walk as far 
as Dumpy Duck, and run farther than Dimply 
Dot. 

How do you suppose that had come about? 
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How the Animals Built a Theater 
Adapted from the Bohemian of Josef Kozisek | 


6 Rare early spring sun was warm and the air 
above the clearing fragrant with thyme and 
heather. Beetles warmed themselves in the 
sunshine. Green and gold dragon flies crawled 
up and down the bulrushes. Mr. Hedgehog 
crept out of a hazelnut thicket and strolled like 
an old soldier up and down the mossy paths. 
Pompous Mr. Frog and little Mrs. Mouse sat 
side by side on the grass enjoying the warmth. 
But suddenly something unexpected happened. 
Down from the mountain came a wild wind, young 
and strong. It danced across the clearing. It 
bent the young birch trees and whirled through 
the leaves. It hissed in the juniper thicket and 
whistled among the hollow stumps. 


“Blow as hard as you wish!” said Mr. Hedge- 
hog, who was used to stormy weather. 


“You cannot frighten us,” croaked Mr. Frog. 


“Not in the least,’’ squeaked little Mrs. Mouse. 
But this was a very wild wind indeed. 
little while it brought a clap of thunder. 


In a 
Heavy 


gray clouds gathered above the clearing and a 
large drop of rain fell plump right on the tip of 
Mr. Hedgehog’s nose. 

“This is a great pity,” he said. ‘We shall have 
a storm soon with heavy rain and hail.” 

Ah, why did Mr. Hedgehog speak of hail! 

In his home pond old Mr. Frog was in the habit 
of jumping into the water head first. Rain did 
not daunt him. But just one year and one day 
ago he had tried to find out what caused lightning. 
He had stuck his head out of the water during a 
thunder storm and bang, a sharp, icy hailstone had 
bumped his forehead. He carried a bump for a 
long time because of his curiosity, and ever since 
then he had kept his head under water when it 
hailed. Mr. Hedgehog darted across the clearing 
and Mr. Frog hopped after him as fast as he could. 
Mrs. Mouse wrung her little paws, crying that 
she was a long way from home and what would 
her children, whom she had left on a little cot 
in a fern thicket, do without her. Mr. Hedgehog 
spoke to them calmly like a general. 
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he commanded. 


“No weeping or wailing,” 
“Let us hurry ahead. We shall surely find some 
place in which to hide until the storm is over.” 


And they found it! Where it came from or 
how it had been placed there did not matter, but 
on the clearing just ahead of them lay a little 
white china pitcher. The spout was broken and 
the colored flowers painted upon it were faded 
with age, but the pitcher was still whole. It lay 
among the grasses like a wee painted house. 
Without hesitating a moment Mr. Hedgehog 
dashed head first into it but, alas, the neck was too 
narrow and there he stuck. It was very dim 
inside the pitcher and from the darkness he heard 
a murmur of voices. 

“Ghosts! Ghosts!”’ he exclaimed in a choking 
voice, and pulling his head out with a great 
effort, Mr. Hedgehog ran away as fast as he could. 

But little Mrs. Mouse—she was a brave soul 
slipped into the painted china hut like a tiny gray 
ball. She peered around with her beadlike eyes 
to discover what had frightened Mr. Hedgehog so 
greatly. And behold! Inside the pitcher was a 
circle of friends. Mr. Cricket sat there preening 
his feelers. Mr. Bumble Bee, beside Mr. Cricket, 
was grumbling about the bad weather. Mrs. 
Cockchafer was sobbing that some herbs which 
she had gathered and spread out to dry at home 
would get wet. In the rear of the pitcher little 
Miss Firefly sat silently. When Mrs. Mouse en- 
tered they welcomed her warmly. 

They had hardly greeted Mrs. Mouse when 
a new guest was seen at the doorstep. Mr. Frog 
leaped in, wiping the sweat from his brow, and 
as he was not afraid of the rain he sat on the 
edge of the pitcher and looked into the distance 
for Mr. Hedgehog. ‘The rest of the friends waited 
quietly in the dry little house and watched the 
drizzling with content. 

In the meantime Mr. Hedgehog made his way 
across a small island formed by the heather and 
then, overcome with joy, he stood on his head. 
A high stump rose before him and in the stump 
was a large hole like the entrance to a cavern. 
In this cavern Mr. Hedgehog found a group of his 
old friends: Mrs. Squirrel, the Messrs. Hare and 
Marmot, and in the rear cross old Mr. Badger. 
They had found shelter to await better weather. 
Hop! Mr. Hedgehog joined them. 

So our little neighbors of the clearing were safe 
and dry during the storm and after the rain, when 
the sun shone again, they all came out. Behold, 
they found a surprise! Around the small china 


pitcher were scattered wild strawberries, rasp- 
berries, hazelnuts, crumbs of bread, and even a 
piece of cake. 

“The children must have left these for us as 
they ran home to escape the storm,” mused Mr. 
Hare. And Mrs. Squirrel clapped her paws with 
‘Because 


“T have a plan,” she chattered. 


Joy. 
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the children were so kind to us, we shall try to 
make them happy. We will tell them stories. 
We will dress in our best clothes, and every one 
of us will put on a special play. Each child may 
invite as many friends as he wishes, and Mr. 
Frog shall bring all the singers from his pond to 
form the chorus!” 

That was a fine plan, but it must be considered. 
The neighbors from the hollow stump and the 
broken pitcher sat about in a circle for a meeting. 
Mr. Cricket said no at the very beginning, because 
children often annoyed him by thrusting a straw 
into his little den in the earth. Mr. Hare also 
said no, for the children laughed at the way he 
wriggled his nose and called him Funny Face. 
But Mr. Hedgehog who was chairman of the 
meeting insisted that the stories should be told. 
He said that he, himself, was very fond of all 
boys and girls, and would draw his sword upon 
any one who spoiled theirfun. Mr. Frog jumped 
up on a large stone and made a speech. 

“T, Frog, honored and renowned, shall be the 
leader of this great story festival. There shall 
be neither king nor prince, for these, like old 
coins, are out of fashion, but a large number. of 
well-known actors will meet here on the moss with 
their shows as if it were circus time in Prague, 
and the stories they tell shall delight the children. 

“Young Mr. Cricket will bring his fiddle and 
Mr. Bumble Bee his bass viol. Miss Firefly and 
her friends will carry their brightest torches. 
Mr. Badger will serve pudding to the children. 
Gentlemen will pay a ducat, but children only a 
cronin, and those who have no money may sit 
free on some bench and be welcomed by us just 
as if they were wealthy. We invite every one, rich 
and poor alike, to pay a visit after sunset to the 
clearing. You will live through a fairy tale be- 
fore you go home.” 

Then Mr. Frog hopped down for he had thought 
in the middle of his speech that they had no 
theater yet. 

This might have put an end to the story carni- 
val if a bearded carpenter bug had not just then 
emerged from a pile of wood. ‘I and my appren- 
tices will build a stage for you,” said this bug, 
“and my friend,;. Mrs. Spider, who is by trade a 
weaver, will design a curtain from gold and silver 
threads.” 

Before the sun had set a beautiful little theater 
for the children was raised in the clearing. Mr. 
Frog dressed in a new suit of green trimmed with 
yellow stood on the stage to welcome the children 
to their story hour. What was the first story told 
in the little outdoor theater? That is a secret. 
Seat yourselves a little while in patience as the 
sun goes down and your animal neighbors, by the 
light of Miss Firefly’s torches, take their places 
beside you. Perhaps, if you are very good, Mr. 
Frog will tell it to you. 
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Poems Children Love 


Selected by Josephine Bouton 


The Ferry The Brook 


Christina Rossetti John Bannister Tabb 
“Ferry me across the water, It is the mountain to the sea 
Do, boatman, do!’’ That makes a messenger of me; 
“If you’ve a penny in your purse And, lest I loiter on the way 
V’ll ferry you.” And lose what I was meant to say, 
He sets his reverie to song 
“T have a penny in my purse, And bids me sing it all day long; 
And my eyes are blue; Farewell! for here the stream is slow, 
So ferry me across the water, And I have many a mile to go. 


Do, boatman, do!” 
“Step into my ferry-boat, iia 
Be they black or blue, se 
And for the penny in your purse The Child and the Fairies 
ferry you.” 
The woods are full of fairies! 
‘The trees are all alive; 


oo 9 The river overflows with them, 
See how they dip and dive! 
TT: What funny little fellows! 
I Would Like You for a Comrade What dainty little dears! 
Judge Parry They dance and leap, and prance‘and peep, 
; And utter fairy cheers! 
I would like you for a comrade, for I love you, that I do, I'd like to tame a fairy, 
I never met a little girl as amiable as you; To keep it on a shelf, 
I would teach you how to dance and sing, and how to talk To see it wash its little face, 
and laugh, And dress its little self. 
If I were not a little girl, and you were not a calf. I’d teach it pretty manners, 
It always should say ‘‘Please”’ ; 
II. And then you know I’d make it sew, 
I would like you for a comrade, you should share my barley And curtsey with its knees! 
meal, 
And butt me with your little horns just hard enough to feel; oe¢ 
We would lie beneath the chestnut trees and watch the 
leaves uncurl, 
If I were not a clumsy calf and you a little girl. A Kite 


I often sit and wish that I 
Could be a kite up in the sky, 
And ride upon the breeze and go 


Nesting-Time Whichever way I chanced to blow. 
Christina Rossetti 
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Wrens and robins in the hedge, 
Wrens and robins here and there; : 
Inscribed on the Collar of a Dog 
Everywhere! Alexander Pope 


I am his Highness’ dog at Kew; 
Pray tell me, Sir,—whose dog are you? 


The Arch Armadillo 
Carolyn Wells 


There once was an arch Armadillo One March Day 

Who built him a hut ’neath a willow; As I went walking, one March day, 
He hadn’t a bed Down the length of Blossom Street, 
So he rested his head Round me whirled a wind at play, 


On a young Porcupine for a pillow And lifted me right off my feet. 
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ABOUT ELLIE AT SANDACRE. By Eleanor Verdery. Illus- 
trated by Vernon Simonds. 192pp. E.P. Dutton and Company, 
New York. $2. 


TWELVE TALES FOR CHILDREN. A Compilation. Iilus- 
trated. 64 pp. D. Appleton and Company, New York. $2. 
Both these books commend themselves to the 
mother and teacher who need good, short stories 
for telling without adaptation to the child from 
four to seven years old. Ellie’s cheerful, realistic 
adventures written in chapters, each one of which 
is a complete and happy adventure, is possibly the 
better of the two for the modern child. Its 
appealing quality is its terse, singing vocabulary, 
the words selected with such care that the child 
who has listened twice to the stories, as each child 
will, can soon read them for himself. This care 
in the choice of its language content makes the 
book a contribution not only for the home but 
the early school grades for silent reading. It is a 
simple, detailed story of a delightful family who 
express love and simple living, and who spend 
their summers at a beach resort where the 
children may have the best possible good times. 
Father, mother, little girl and brother, a nurse, a 
dog, and a canary make up this group. We 
board the train with them listening to the sounds 
and rhythms of the fascinating journey, make the 
acquaintance of the train apples-and-oranges 
boy, hear the sound of the horse’s hoofs carrying 
the travelers from the station, and from that 
time to the day when trunks are packed to 
return home, we learn by means of Ellie’s daily 
happenings those sense impressions that make 
up the young child’s most potent thought content. 
We are apt to forget the keenness of the child’s 
perceptive mechanism. Mrs. Verdery recapitu- 
lates this for us. Ellie and small Fran are eating 
their lunch on the train. “Ellie bit her little 
teeth into her shiny apple. Juicy! And Fran 
bit his little teeth into his shiny apple. Juicy! 
‘“‘When the apples were finished—after a while 
—'T feel hot,’ said Ellie. ‘The seat pricks me.’ 
said Nurse 
The breeze rushed through the window 


‘I will open the window a little,’ 
Matilda. 
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to cool Ellie’s neck. She liked it. She drew a 
long breath. ‘Ismellit! Ismellit! cried Ellie. 

“For this breeze was different from the city 
breeze. The city breeze smelled hot. It smelled 
like hot stone, and like tar, and a little like 
bananas, and often a great deal like onions. 
Always hot. The breeze that rushed through 
the window to Ellie was a sea breeze. It smelled 
cool like cool water, and warm like warm sand, and 
a little salty, and a little like bay leaves—sweet!”’ 

Through carefully graded stimulation of pure 
sense memories, smells, sounds, tastes particu- 
larly, the child who hears or reads these stories 
is helped to clearer thinking at the same time 
that he is being entertained. The odors of fish, 
the pinch of a crab, the warm, soft oozing of 
wet sand between small toes, the touch and 
sound of a storm at the seashore, the rhythm of 
a merry-go-round, the flavor of blueberries, the 
lumbering dance of a traveling bear, footsteps 
at night, the feeling of short, sandy grass in the 
morning, the smoothness and roughness of shells, 
these make true stories which hold the young 
child’s interested attention. The unexpected 
recalling of long submerged impressions of child- 
hood is one of the most potent experiences of 
adult life. How deeply these bury themselves 
in the subconsciousness of the individual can 
hardly be determined, but we are learning the 
importance of clarified sense impressions in child- 
hood. This book of Ellie furnishes interesting mate- 
rial for the psychologist as well as the story-teller. 

The dozen tales which make up the second 
volume are quite different in their appeal, but 
find their own place in the story hour. The 
book was prepared and printed in England, an 
American edition now being available. The 
English writers for children, notably Miss Mabel 
Marlowe, whose gnomes appear in the “Twelve 
Tales,”’ are more successful than we in expressing 
the method of the folk tale in a story for children. 
Her community of gnomes has it counterpart in 
village life of today, the crafts, the problems of 
neighboring, of behaviour, and of recreation being 
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the same. Bobalong the Fisher-Gnome, Sammy 
the Copper-Gnome, and Humpy the Weather- 
Gnome appear in this collection. A charming 
allegory, ““The-Short-Sighted Fairy,” and such 
jolly tales as ‘‘What Adolphus Did with His 
Slipper,” “The Fox Who Asked for a Night’s 
Lodging,” and ‘“Why Hares Have Long Ears” 
are included. The collection will be very helpful 
for the kindergarten and first-grade story hour. 

HEALTH THROUGH PREVENTION AND CONTROL OF 


DISEASE. By Thomas D. Wood, M.D., and Hugh Grant 
Rowell, M.D. 122 pp. The World Book Company, Yonkers- 


on-Hudson, N.Y. $1 

The authors of this guidebook in modern 
health procedure in the school and home are 
respectively college physician and advisor in 
health at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and children’s physician, the Horace Mann 

School of Teachers College. It presents the 

school as a possible health center through an 

application of the theory of today that disease 
can be prevented and the child’s environment 
properly controlled. This aim, together with 
the basic simplicity of the directions, makes the 
book a valuable offering for teachers. The 
purpose of the book, written from the everyday 
experience of the authors, is distinctly not to 
give directions for diagnosis but to furnish a 
practical method for prevention and control 
of disease among school children. Its subject- 
matter, carrying out this object, covers what 
the teacher can do to enlist the co-operation 
of the home in a constructive health campaign; 
what the home can do in the line of defense and 
immunizing; how to plan a proper, healthful 
routine of living for the school child; how to 
discover health disorders which may lead to 
communicable illness; standards for exclusion and 
quarantine, and scientific facts about the common 
school diseases,—chicken pox, measles, diphtheria, 
mumps, scarlet fever, trachoma, the varmucous 
and membranous infections, and skin troubles. 

A chapter is given over to the questions parents 

are likely to ask teachers and the school nurse 

and the answers to these questions. 
There could hardly be a more essential book 
for the public school teacher. 

FAIRYLAND AND FOOTLIGHTS. By M. Jagendorf. Illus- 
trated by Stephen Haweis. 162 pp. Brentano’s, New York. $2. 
Dr. Jagendorf’s work in developing the chil- 

dren’s playhouse in the school and community 

is well known. He recognizes the need for 
children’s plays and simple producing directions 
in the school in which there is an auditorium for 
entertainments, or the community so fortunate 
as to have a “‘little theater.”’ His present volume 
contains five fairy plays for children from ten 
years on who are able to produce the three-act 
form of an imaginative drama. It complements 
his former collection of one-act plays for younger 
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children. Both books will meet with -a wide 
usefulness. The author not only writes with skill 
but is experienced in stage craft, building stage 
settings for his plays, making the scenery and 
designing costumes, all with the simplicity and 
place for imaginative interpretation which is 
essential in the children’s play. He says, ‘“The 
scenery must be pictorially imaginative and not 
objective. Children see life through magic fancy 
rather than through mature, distorting, jaded 
convention. Cheap photographic reproduction 
will always remain so, whereas kindling suggestive 
outlines will make fine fuel for the child’s fresh 
and variegated conception. Besides, pleasing 
colors and designs will help greatly in the grasping 
of lines, character, and action. 

Carrying out this thought, the plays which Dr. 
Jagendorf offers in his new collection can all be 
staged in front of a single colored curtain, or one 
of jet black hung with strips of colored paper or 
fabrics, or painted screens may be used, their pan- 
els covered with ordinary white paper or canvas 
upon which the children themselves paint the back- 
grounds for the different scenes. These scenes 
are then tacked to the screens, and entrances and 
exits from the sides can be made without the 
slightest loss of illusion. There is a drawing 
accompanying each play, which gives an idea of 
this simple, decorative treatment of the setting. 

The plays are—‘‘King Groog and His Grouch,” 
“In King Lugdub’s Forest,’ ‘“Mee-Mee and But- 
Zee,” ““The Sad Tale of the Tarts of the Terrible 
Queen of Hearts,” and ‘Firefly Night.” They 
are delightful to read as well as act. 

GRANNY’S WONDERFUL CHAIR. By Frances Browne. 


The Katherine Pyle Edition. 211 pp. E. P. Dutton and Com- 
pany, New York. $2. 


AMONG THE FARMYARD PEOPLE. By Clara Dillingham 
Pierson. Illustrated by F. C. Gordon. 245 pp. E. P. Dutton 
and Company, New York. $1. 

Each year the reviewer must read many new 
books for children which will not survive until 
another year. As in the case of the adult lover 
of reading, the publisher has come to recognize 
a haphazard and temporary demand on the part 
of persons buying books for children for stories 
which have a casual and often but momentary 
appeal. There is also the juvenile demand, which 
has a counterpart in the steady and invigorating 
flow of new editions of the classics, for reprints 
of what may be termed childhood classics. 
Something universal and cosmopolitan in the 
widest sense of the term makes certain children’s 
books undying. This is particularly true in the 
instance of the two titles we list. 

Of the two, Mrs. Pierson’s book, well known 
to a former generation of little folks, offers the 
most hopeful material for the kindergarten story 
hour because the stories are short and told in a 
childlike vocabulary. The author combined the 
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knowledge of a naturalist with an understanding 
of the instinctive love of animals and outdoors 
common to all children. Each of her farmyard 
creatures is a real and interesting personality 
for children expressing, as did Christopher Mor- 
ley’s ‘‘Where the Blue Begins,’’ human behavior 
in terms of animal philosophy. 

Not only fun and a love of nature but lessons 
of kindness for children are indirectly put into 
this little volume. The badly brought-up young 
dove, the boastful little lamb, the airs of the Dork- 
ing hen are a few illustrations of what to avoid. 
Children are also taught unconsciously something 
of the ways of the country and of agriculture, of 
sheep-shearing, bird migration, bee life, and other 
activities of the country. Why a kitten’s tongue 
is rough, why a chicken eats gravel, and what a 
duck’s hind toes are for, are a few of the facts 
which heighten the interest of the stories. 

The beautiful allegories of ‘““Granny’s Wonder- 
ful Chair’ need no introduction or explanation. 
Their message of spiritual beauty presented in 
the form of fairy stories is needed today. Miss 
Katherine Pyle, who has collected and _ illus- 
trated the stories, has made a wise selection from 
Miss Browne’s writings and has edited the 
material so as to make each story tellable and 
readable without in any way changing the original 
form. She prefaces the book with an interpre- 
tation of the life and ideals of this blind poet and 
story-teller for children’s reading, and lists her 
works, comprising some nineteen volumes and 
covering the period from 1884-1887. Those of 
us who are familiar with “The Christmas 
Cuckoo,” “The Greedy Shepherd,” “The Story 
of Childe Charity,” “Sour and Civil,” and the 
other happy characters of “‘Granny’s Wonderful 
Chair” will appreciate their illuminating intro- 
duction. 

Frances Browne was blind from infancy. Her 
story visions were created from her darkness 
with the sure touch of truth. Aside from the 
charm and lessons of each story, the book proves 
the power and survival of the unseen which 
surrounds us throughout life but most closely 
during the period of childhood. 

THE PRESCHOOL AGE. A Mother’s Guide to a Child’s Occupa- 


tion. By Minnie Watson Kamm. Illustrated. 215 pp. Little, 
Brown and Company, Boston, Mass. $1.50. 


Although the educational premise upon which 
this helpful volume is based, the need for more 
intelligent direction of the home child’s activities, 
is not new, Mrs. Kamm brings a delightful fresh- 
ness of vision to the problem from her own mother 
experience. She demonstrates to us the signifi- 
cance of the first four home years, and their 
almost irrevocable effect upon the child’s later 
life. We realize this,of course, but her addition 
to the already long list of books on the education 
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of the nursery child pictures a thoughtful, busy 
mother’s understanding and interpretation of 
her babies’ most precious years. 

The book is of great value for the average 
mother who may live in a community in which 
there is no satisfactory preschool center, and feels 
the importance of child study and educational 
practice at home until her little ones are of kinder- 
garten age. The results of history of education 
are cited as these touch the procedure of the 
nursery, and helpful references to the best of the 
modern psychologists of early childhood direct 
the mother’s reading. Mrs. Kamm made a 
thoughtful survey of the didactic apparatus of 
Froebel, Montessori, Dewey, and the best manu- 
facturers of educational materials. She made the 
same study of finger plays and folk rhymes that 
may be used for muscular exercises the second 
and third years, and suggests right toys for 
health and development. The .result as she 
gives it to us is an excellently planned ‘‘course of 
study” from the day when the baby first finds 
himself able to grasp and manipulate a crumpled 
sheet of white paper until at five the child may 
begin number, literature, and art appreciation 
through stories, construction materials, and the 
equipment of the home playroom. A delightful 
chapter shows us the toddler crossing the kitchen 
threshold into a new and entrancing environment 
for manipulation and sense experience. Mrs. 
Kamm says: ‘‘At fifteen months to two years the 
inquisitive child will begin to climb to the cup- 
boards and acquaint himself with the various 
bottles, small packages, and boxes. The shapes 
and sizes of containers are of much educational 
value if properly presented. He learns the articles 
by name and soon comes to recognize the fact that 
all white substances, such as starch, flour, sugar, 
salt, soda, are not identical but that they differ a 
little in appearance and a great deal in taste. 
Doctor Montessori gives the kindergarten age 
child training in differentiating tastes, but this 
sense may be developed twoor three years earlier.” 

This expresses in simple terms the important 
thought of the book, the possibility of saving time 
in education by utilizing the child’s highly organ- 
ized mechanism for motor reactions and his keenly 
sensitized perceptive faculty earlier than we did 
formerly. Preschool training serves a double 
purpose. It substitutes intelligence for what we 
term instinct in the mother’s care of the child, 
and it saves the school a duplication of apparatus, 
stories, and educational play which really belong 
two or three years earlier in the child’s develop- 
ment. How to accomplish this from the first 
to the fifth year in an American home of no more 
than average means and average time on the part 
of the mother is Mrs. Kamm’s contribution to 
the literature of mothercraft. 


Country-Wide Thought in Child Health 


LLINOIS has a new course of study for 

elementary schools in which for the first 

time health education appears on a par 

with the other major subjects of the curric- 
ulum. There are specific outlines for teaching 
health in each of the grades, both separately and 
in correlation with nature study and domestic 
arts. 

A complete clinic on wheels is the latest addition 
to the equipment of the Department of Health 
of the Los Angeles Board of Education. The 
clinic is provided with complete sets of optom- 
etrists’ and dentists’ fixtures, thus eliminating 
the expense of furnishing these sets for the 
separate schools. By use of the movable clinic, 
two physicians and one nurse can look after the 
welfare of many children each day. The Wiscon- 
sin “Child Welfare Special’’ has just completed its 
fourth season as a traveling clinic for the State 
Bureau of Child Hygiene. During the seven and 
a half months spent this year in the field, ninety- 
nine communities in seventeen different counties 
were visited. One hundred and fifty-two child 
health conferences were held, with an average daily 
attendance of hopeful numbers. 

Health officials of Baltimore are just completing 
a health survey of the entire city, with the idea 
of increasing the branch of the service most 
needed in each section. Where the infant mortal- 
ity rate is found to be high new baby clinics will 
be opened; where the tuberculosis death rate 
is high new tuberculosis clinics will be established ; 
and where a high general death rate is discovered 
all the health forces of the city will be concen- 
trated. 

Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 
will supervise a free clinic for cases of mental 
deficiency and emotional or behaviour disorders. 
The clinic is intended for the use of the public 
schools, hospitals, city police department, and 
social service agencies. 

A Children’s Hospital Association was recently 
organized at a meeting of hospital executives, 
physicians, nurses, and others interested held at 


the Riley”Hospital, Indianapolis. This meeting 
followed that of the American Hospital Associa- 
tion at Louisville. Robert E. Neff, administrator 
of the University of Indiana Hospitals, Indian- 
apolis, was elected president of the Association, 
and Dr. Isaac Abt, professor of diseases of chil- 
dren, Northwestern University, is a member of the 
executive committee. 


Professional Dress for Teachers of 
Young Children 


OLORED smocks, in shades to suit individual 
— taste, have been adopted as the professional 
dress for practice work with little children by stu- 
dents of the Cleveland kindergarten primary train- 
ing school. These smocks may be used in lieu of a 
dress in warm weather, and may be worn over the 
street dress in winter. They are washable, they 
can be obtained in a number of bright colors, the 
children admire them, and they help create a cheer- 
ful atmosphere. The freedom of: movement, the 
suitable neck lines, long sleeves, and pockets 
large enough to hold notebook and pencils, add 
to their appropriateness. 


The Child’s First Books 


LISTING of over four hundred selected 

books for the preschool child has just been 
prepared by the Child Study Association of Amer- 
ica and is available at a cost barely covering that 
of printing. The actual work of compiling the 
titles and data was done by Mrs. Elsa Naumburg 
of the Association, who studied hundreds of pic- 
ture books, interviewed publishers, librarians, 
and teachers, and made personal visits to and 
corresponded with all the outstanding nursery 
schools throughout the country in order to con- 
firm her judgment as to the books recommended. 
The listing represents the editorial co-operation 
of Miss Marian Cutter of the Children’s Book 
Shop, New York; Mr. Rafael Szalatnay, special- 
ist in Czech picture books for children, and Mrs. 
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Sidonie M. Gruenberg, director of the Child 
Study Association. There is a foreword by Arnold 
Gesell, head of the Yale Psycho-Clinic. 

According to Professor Gesell the average child 
of two or three years begins to show an interest 
in pictures and simple stories, and the strength 
and rapidity of development of this interest is 
dependent to a large extent on what his environ- 
ment has offered him and how far his faculty 
of attention is developed. The books suggested 
from Mrs. Naumburg’s study form a course in 
appreciation of color, line, and language for carry- 
ing out this premise. The classification of titles is 
under the following heads: pictures books about 
animals, transportation, children, farm life, simple 
stories, and A. B. C. books; rhymes from Mother 
Goose to the best collections of poems; fables and 
nursery tales, fanciful stories of adventure, fairy 
tales, stories about real boys and girls, stories 
from the Bible, collections of stories, and stories 
of a new type. 

This book list is significant of the movement, 
now world-wide, for improving the emotional and 
mental welfare of the preschool child. It will be 
followed by other book lists compiled to meet the 
needs of children at specific periods of develop- 
ment. 


Internationalism Through Child Interests 
‘THE League of Nations Non-Partisan Associa- 


tion, which is doing significant educational’ 


work in international friendship and co-operation 
with children, issues a clip sheet of value for the 
schools. This is available for exchange or at a 
very slight cost. The Association issues also 
a list of children’s books which express world 
friendship, prepared by Clara W. Hunt, super- 


Action, Imitation, and Fun Series 
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intendent of the Children’s Department of the 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Public Library, and a report 
of an exhibit held recently, which includes lists 
of periodicals, plays, pageants, songs, games, 
posters, and material useful for teachers and club 
leaders who are emphasizing the world thought. 
A good working feature of the clip sheet is a short 
story for children under ten years written around 
the theme of foreign childhood. It includes also 
a brief resume of world events written in such a 
form as to interest boys and girls. 

The national headquarters of the League of 
Nations Non-Partisan Association are at 6 East 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York City. 


The U. S. Children’s Bureau Speaks to Us 


ISS GRACE ABBOTT, chief of the Chil- 

dren’s Bureau at Washington, has pre- 
pared for distribution the thirteenth annual 
reporting of her work for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1925. While this pamphlet is of neces- 
sity a compilation of trends, studies completed, 
and statistics, it is invaluable for reference as 
representative of American childhood in relation 
to _ life of our country both social and indus- 
trial. 

Miss Abbott places child hygiene at the head 
of her report, the studies divided under the head- 
ings: control of rickets, posture, child manage- 
ment, and the problem of the crippled child. 
Recreation comes next in importance, then child 
labor, the dependent and delinquent child, the 
child born out of wedlock, and general child 
welfare by states and in foreign countries. There 
is a listing of new publications for public distribu- 
tion through the Children’s Bureau, data as to 
educational exhibits, and child welfare legislation. 


BOSTON 
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Large Type Editions, Abundantly Illustrated in Heavy Line and Shading 


HE AIM of these series is to gain such a welcome from beginners as greets the better colored sections with 
every issue of the Sunday newspaper, and to utilize it in the mastery of a vocabulary that is an ample preparation 
for the first reader. Tested in the schoolroom, it is found that interest is heightened by putting these familiar 
classics into a primer form from which he may learn to read; for childhood delights to go over again and again the 
dear old story and tirelessly to repeat the doings, once made familiar. 


The Little Red Hen Jack the Giant Killer 
The Three Pigs Red Riding Hood—The Seven Kids 
The Three Bears Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 


Jack and the Beanstalk — Sleeping Beauty © 


PRICE, 60 CENTS EACH 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
221 Fourth Avenue 


Here is the list: 
Three Little Kittens — Chicken Little 
Hop 0’ My Thamb 
Puss-In-Boots — Reynard the Fox 


CHICAGO 
2457 Prairie Avenue 
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A Course of Study in Child Hygiene 


HOMAS D. WOOD, advisor in health educa- 
tion, Teachers College, and Ruth Strang, 
part-time instructor in health education, Teachers 
College, suggest in the Teachers College Record, 
Columbia University, New York, November, 
1925, a basis for building a health curriculum for 
a specific situation. The group for which this 
tentative course of study was planned was made 
up of elementary school pupils in grades one to 
six, of average or superior ability, and superior 
social and economic conditions. In preparing 
the course of study the health needs of each grade 
were determined through questionnaires filled out 
by teachers, pupils, and parents and the habits 
and attitude of the pupils, and the knowledge 
required to meet their needs were worked out in 
detail. Suggestions about methods of present- 
ing the subject-matter are given. 
Although the suggested course was planned for 
a local group, the authors consider that the 
methods used should be applicable in other con- 
ditions. 


Conserving Children’s Eye Sight 


Q)NE third of 2,044 children under school age 
were tested in Gary, Indiana, and found by 


The “Laddie” 


made his bow 
The applause is 
Yes 
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Federal investigators to suffer from defective 
vision. These results, made public by the 
Eye Sight Conservation Council of America, 
are set forth in a report made to Secretary of 
Labor, James J. Davis, a member of the Council’s 
Board of Councilors. Complete physical examina- 
tions were made of 994 infants under two years 
of age and of 3,125 children whose ages range from 
two to seven years. In both groups the distri- 
bution of sex was fairly even. The work was 
carried on in connection with a social and eco- 
nomic study of infant mortality and the preschool 
child in Gary by the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. 
The study included all children under seven years 
of age attending the kindergartens and primary 
grades in all the public schools as well as in three 
parochial schools. 

The Eye Sight Conservation Council, in analyz- 
ing the facts obtained by Secretary Davis, asserts 
that “‘the time to begin to preserve eyesight is at 
birth,” pointing out that rattles and other toys 
are common sources of infant eye strain. 

“Tt was possible to test vision in only about two 
thirds of the cases of the children who were given 
physical examinations,” says the Council’s state- 
ment, “since only the exceptional child under 
three years of age comprehended the test at all, 
even though it was made as simple as possible 
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How Much Do You Enjoy 
Your Teaching ? 


The Kindergarten Children’s Hour 


alone can show you the possibilities of your profession. Some teach 
for love of the work; others merely as a means of earning bread and 
butter. Whatever your attitude toward your work is now, The Kin- 
dergarten Children’s Hour offers you a wealth of material that will 
make teaching to you a thing of supreme joy and contentment. Hun- 
dreds of teachers have found in these five beautifully presented vol- 
umes a veritable library for Kindergartners. 


America’s Foremost Authorities 


endorse THE KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN’S HOUR, edited by Lucy Wheelock, head of the 
Wheelock Training School for Kindergartners. The very day you get these books, rich in child 
lore, you can set them to work brightening and simplifying your daily teaching. When your 
workaday world is too much with you, let THE KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN’S HOUR show 
you how your daily duties can be lifted far above the commonplace, and Blue Mondays and 
Brain-Weary Fridays become things of the past. 


A Wealth of Information 


is contained in these five unique volumes 


Volume I.—Kindergarten teachers find nothing more difficult than to secure exactly the 
the right stories for very little children. For yearsmany have treasured in scrapbooks and other- 
wise the best they could find. This volume gives you the stories collected by Lucy Wheelock, one 
of the best kindergartners in the world, 135 stories not to be found togetherin any other volume 


Volume II.—Crammed full of happy and instructive amusement. How to make hundreds of 
toys from materials that cost little or nothing. Dozens of amusing games. Fascinating occupa- 


tions. A whole childhood of play in this one volume and all of the kind that helps make your child 
a better boy or girl. 


Volume III,—A mine of information and interesting as any fairy tale. All about the things 
of everyday life—the wonderful world and the marvels it contains. The where, what, how and 
why of everyday things covering Shelter, Music, Light, Traveling, Clothing, Toys, Food, Art, etc, 

Volume IV.—Many a teacher has thanked us for the inspiring talks on child training that 
make up this volume, for they give a clearer understanding of many mysteries of a child’s 
mind. A few chapters picked at random give you an idea of the helpfulness of this book :—“How 


Children Learn,” “The Little Artist,” “Habits,” “The Obedient Child,” and 31 other chapters on 
equally important subjects. 


Volume V.—A child’s own song book of 155 songs that children love, complete with music. 


Carefully selected to develop children’s musical talent and taste for good music. 
SEND THIS COUPON NOW 


Simply fill out and mail this coupon today. The books are sent direct to you for examination at your 
leisure. If they are not just what you want, return them within a week at our expense. If you find 
they will help you, as they have helped so many teachers, send us $1.00 and then pay us $2.00 a month 
for seven months, or else send us $14.25 in full payment. 


: Houghton Mifflin Company, Private Library Dept., 4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
; Please send me the five volumes of THE KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN'S HOUR. If satis- 


factory I will pay $1.00 within seven days after receipt of the books, and $2.00 a month thereafter 
for seven months; or $14.25 within seven days after receipt of the books, if I pay in full. 


Address. 


compatible with accuracy, and 
only a very small number of 
children under four years did so. 

“Out of the 2,044 children 
given vision tests, slightly more 
than one third, or 36 per cent, 
showed defective sight of vary- 
ing degrees, with apparently no 
significant relation to age, al- 
though those in their fifth year 
showed a slightly higher per 
cent than any of the others. 
In 108 cases, the vision was 
seriously defective in both eyes, 
and the need for glasses was 
imperative, although only ten 
per cent of these children so 
urgently in need of glasses were 
wearingthem. Theother ninety 
per cent were not even cognizant 
of the necessity. There was a 
high proportion of cross-eyedchil- 
dren, but here again corrective 
glasses for this defect were being 
worn by only about one seventh 
of those with this defect. Only 
one boy, out of the total of 
thirty-three boys with cross 
eyes, was wearing glasses. Ob- 
viously, it was impossible to 
obtain data regarding vision in 
the group of 904 infants under 
two years of age by use of the 
methods employed; but twenty- 
three infants, or 2.3 per cent, 
plainly showed eye defects, and 
the proportion steadily increased 
with age.” 

The Eye Sight Conservation 
Council, after a survey called 
the most complete in the history 
of organized eye conservation, 
concludes that education is de- 
pendent to a large extent upon 
visual perception. 

“Tn order that school children 
may have good eyesight it is 
necessary that proper care be 
taken of the eyes of the pre- 
school child in the home,” de- 
clares a bulletin of the Council, 
which embodies the official re- 
port on this survey and which 
has just been made public. 

The time to begin to preserve 
eyesight is at birth. The eyes 
of all new-born babes should be 
treated with drops to guard 
against infection. Since eyes 
are not fully developed at birth, 
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the baby should sleep in a darkened room for the 
first three or four weeks of life. Baby’s eyes 
should never be exposed to the direct rays of the 
sun. A rattle or other toy hung from the top 
of the baby carriage is a common cause of eye 
strain. The toys, games, puzzles, and picture 
books used by children should be big and clear. 
Anything that demands close inspection in order 
to be seen and enjoyed is not a proper toy for a 
little child. 

“The inadequate illumination provided in so 
many of our homes also inflicts severe strain upon 
the immature eyes of children. Children should 
not be allowed to play games, read, or study on 
the poorly lighted floor or in dark corners of the 
room or by the window during twlight. Un- 
shaded glaring light is just as harmful as insuffi- 
cient light.” 
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Dramatizing Mother Goose Rhymes 
(Continued from page 8) 


FIRST DAY. 
Group I. 


Purpose: To develop the story of ‘Hickory, 
Dickory, Dock”’ for the class. 

Method: I attempted first of all to create a 
dramatic feeling which would make fertile soil 
for the story when told, and which would bear 
fruit in the form of whole-hearted, intelligent 
expression. I began by asking what sort of a 
clock they would like to own. All preferred 
clocks which struck the hours. I then pretended 
that I desired to purchase a clock—one that would 
strike the hours so that I could hear it all over 
my large house. I played that the children were 
clocks. I wound them to hear them strike. In 
this way I got every one into the game immedi- 
ately and completely. We then had a store, 
with clocks, a storekeeper, customers, and de- 
livery. Then we sat down and I told the story 
of a man who purchased a new clock just as we 
had done. I told them when the man got the 
clock home and when every one had gone to 
bed, something gray, with sharp bright eyes, 
came out of a wee hole, and saw that new clock. 
The children guessed that the wee gray thing 
was a mouse looking for food. I then told them 
how the mouse, imagining that the new clock 
might be a cupboard, climbed eagerly up the 
clock. Just when the mouse was at the very 
top the clock struck the hour. The poor mouse 
filled with fear ran down as fast as his little legs 
would carry him and fled down a hole to tell his 
family of his terrible adventure. 

We then played that we were mice, running 
up a clock, hunting for food. 


Remarks: The result seemed most satisfac- 
tory. 
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The Last Word in Dustless Crayons 


exacting users. 


The difference is in its manufacture. 


smooth writing, even marking, and economical. 


When once tried, the most critical become staunch friends. 


We desire you to prove it to your own satisfaction— 


send for a few samples. 


Standard Crayon Mfg. Co. 
L DANVERS, MASS. 


An Entirely New Idea in School Scissors! 
No More Trouble with Loose Blades ! 


‘ADJUSTS-EZ2’ 
SCISSORS 


LAST FOR YEARS 


Turn Pivot Screw either right or left to tighten or loosen blades. 


Our Special **Adjusts-EZ’’ Lock-Screw and Nut will lock the adjustment you 
make. THEY STAY SET. 


Sharp-Pointed Scissors, 5 inches. 
Pocket or Blunt-End Scissors, 4% inches. 


HEAVILY NICKEL-PLATED. FINELY FINISHED. 
You can make these Scissors cut the way you like. 


Ask your jobber to demonstrate these Scissors to you. 


THE ACME SHEAR COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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‘Ibe Perry Pictures 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


MAGINATION is one of the greatest of. human 

powers. Too often we stifle it in its natural period of 
childhood and latervainly try to bring it to life again. 
Feed the child’s imagination with great pictures and 
he will hold this wonderful power through life. 


ONE CENT SIZE. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
TWO CENT SIZE. 5% x8. For 25 or more. 
TEN CENT SIZE. 10x12. For 5 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 selected art subjects with brief story for each art sub- 
ject, to help teach children. Call it Set 500. It is interesting and suggestive. 


LARGE PICTURES FOR FRAMING 


22 x 28 inches, including the margin. 


$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. Send $2.00 for two of the above 
pictures and let the children select pictures for framing after studying the 
smaller pictures. The same, hand colored, $3.00 for two; $2.00 for one. 


Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 64-page Catalogue 
of 1,600 miniature illustrations and 2,250 pictures. 


‘he Perr Pictures ©. sox 32, MALDEN,MASS. 


A Beautiful Story Book for Young Readers 


OMJEE, THE WIZARD 
wom Korean Folk Tales 


By HOMER B. HULBERT 
Illustrated by HILDEGARD LUPPRIAN 


KOREA—land of mystery and 
superstition where facts of life are 
stranger than fiction of the white 
man, and imagination finds truth in 
occult phantasies—presents a back- 
ground for fanciful tales, unrivaled 
by any other section of the world. 

It is from the folk stories of such a country retold by its people 
for many generations, that Mr. Hulbert has gathered the material for 
his book of Omjee, The Wizard, and this he has done by personal con- 
tact with Korean peasants, having lived among them for several years. 


In “Omjee” are incorporated the best and most inspirational of all 
Korean folk tales and legends, told for boys and girls in a language 
which they can understand and appreciate. The illustrations and 
marginal decorations in color on every page convey an artistic and 
pleasing visualization of the fantastic characters of the stories. 
Size 714 x 9% inches. 


Price, $1.50 


Milton Bradley Company, - - Springfield, Mass. 
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D. hesitates to take unknown steps, but when 
she once feels sure of what is to be done, enters 
most heartily into the game. 


SECOND DAY. 
Grovp I. 

Purpose: To continue the study of “Hickory, 
Dickory, Dock” through keener understanding 
and fuller expression. 

Method: 1. Retelling of the story. (The 
return of 8. gave added motive for telling the 
story, and led to a fresh interest.) Because of 
limited time I told the major part of the story, 
and those who had heard it the day before acted 
as an efficient chorus. 

2. Telling the story in rhyme. 

3. The children told it. Those who did not 
know it very well told it in chorus. Some of 
their own accord swung to the rhythm as they 
recited it. 

4. We then played the entire story in much 
the same manner as on the previous day. The 
interest seemed to center on the mouse rather 
than on the clock. I used this interest to draw 
out the children’s knowledge of mice,—their 
habits, ways of getting food, their enemies, 
means of protection, etc. I strove to correlate 
and fix these facts by the making up of simple 
situations which would call for the expression of 
these habits which they had observed. We had, 
for example, mice seeking cheese at night and 
being pursued by vigilant old cats. 

5. Our fifth step was the playing of these simple 
situations, which helped to develop our under- 
standing of the characters in the story. 

6. We completed the physiological circuit of 
impression and expression and brought our recita- 
tion to a unified close by playing the whole story. 

Remarks: The making up of original related 
incidents helped to develop impersonation by 
adding details. At first the mice merely ran 
out of their holes and ran back, but after thought- 
ful consideration, and the pooling of the children’s 
knowledge of mice, the impersonation began 
to develop. They sought better homes, one 
got under the table, another in the waste paper 
basket; they cautiously poked their heads out 
and peered about for signs of danger, sniffed 
for the odor of cheese, listened carefully for 
indications of the proximity of their enemy, the 
eat. Then came the quick run for the cheese; 
the frightened pellmell rush for their holes when 
the cat appeared, the pantings of fear when 
they realized how narrow their escape had been. 

F. showed indications of creative imagination 
and initiative. He completed the story of the 
rhyme by taking his family and moving to a new 
house where there were no cats or tall clocks. 

S. knew the rhyme, and when invited to say 
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it for us rattled off mere words. We all then 
repeated the rhyme together trying to make 
every one see each picture. With our hands 
we followed the movement of the mouse from 
his hole and back again, “suiting the action to 
the word, and the word to the action,” thus 
getting the right tempo. S. said the rhyme again 
for us, adding the pictures to the rhythm which 
he had given at his first recital. 

I am confident that teachers who use this most 
vital dramatic instinct should have a knowledge 
of its psychology, of its phases of manifestation 
and their order and significance. The real value 
of playing stories is lost frequently because of 
this lack of knowledge on the teacher’s part, 
and because the manifestations of dramatic feeling 
are not developed and directed into definite 
channels which aid the child in the education of 
his whole mind and body. The teacher should 
lead the pupil to the fullest expression of which 
he is capable at the moment, emotion, intellect, 
and will combining and balancing in the service of 
a definite, interesting, and worthy purpose. 

Perhaps enough examples have been given to 
indicate how in the lowest grades the dramatic 
tendency can be used in the teaching of literature 
and in the development of creative expression. 
Among the other Mother Goose rhymes which 
lend themselves to dramatization are “Old King 
Cole,” “Little Boy Blue,” ‘“There Was a Man in 
Our Town,” “Ding, Dong, Bell,’ ‘“Humpty- 
Dumpty,” “Jack and Jill,’ “Simple Simon Met 
a Pieman,”’ “Queen of Hearts,” ‘There Was a 
Crooked Man,” “Three Little Kittens,” and 
“Tom, Tom, the Piper’s Son.” 

The work in dramatization, as has already been 
mentioned, should be accompanied by oppor- 
tunities for the children to express the story 
through drawing, painting, modeling, or some 
other graphic art medium. The sand table often 
furnishes the children an excellent means for the 
externalization of their mental pictures. It is 
also well to encourage the children to tell and play 
their stories at home. 

The teacher should not be discouraged if the 
apparent classroom results are slight. Indeed, 
the teacher will not be discouraged if she under- 
stands the laws of child development and if she 
has been working in harmony with the principles 
of expression. If the teaching has been right 
the children, when they are by themselves and 
when they think they are unobserved, play their 
stories with all the abandon, intelligence, and true 
dramatic skill that the teacher hoped to get in 
the classroom. 

To approximate the ideal condition for true 
dramatic and creative expression, the classroom 
must supply, as nearly as possible, the freedom 
that is present when the children, wholly self- 
motivated, self-directed, self-expressive, play their 
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FOR 


The Kindergarten - First Grade 
TEACHER 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits. Issued by the Depart- 
ment of Kindergarten-First Grade Education of Teachers 
College. Prepared by Agnes L. Rogers, Ph.D. 


19 pp. 30 cents 


A Tentative Inventory of Habits of Children Two Years 
Old. Issued by the Department of Kindergarten-First Grade 
Education, Teachers College. 16 pp. 25 cents 


KINDERGARTEN RECORD FORMS 


Prepared by the Department of Kindergarten-First Grade Education, 
Teachers College. 

Individual Daily Record Sheet: Kindergarten-First Grade 
Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed for each pupil 
each month. 

Record of the Typical Activities of the Curriculum: Kin- 
dergarten-First Grade Record of Subject Matter. One 
sheet is needed for each class each week. 

Individual Yearly Record and Score Card: Kindergarten- 


First Grade Qualitative Report. One sheet is needed for 
each pupil each year. 


4 cents each; 35 cents a dozen. 
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Hoover Brothers 


922 Oak Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


i A BRADLEY STORY-TELLING BOOK | 


IN THE ANIMAL WORLD 


—— By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey —— 


Wwe 
ANIMAT 
WORLD 


TORIES of animals familiar to chil- 
dren, eat the touch of ani- 
mal life to child life through racial 
psychology. Selected from primitive material, 
literature, and modern fiction. Stories to tell 
for sympathy, for inspiration through humor 
and truth, for developing the emotions as 
none but an animal story can. 


Price, $1.75 
MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


story unobserved by critical eyes 
and ears. For this reason cos- 
tuming has little if any place in 
the dramatizations made in the 
kindergarten and first grade. 
The unbounded fancy of the 
children renders costume both 
unnecessary and injurious to 
their progress. Education and 
not entertainment is the purpose 
of the work. Children should 
never act their stories before a 
formal audience. This does not 
mean that they may not with 
great profit share their stories by 


‘playing them before other classes 


or for parents and close friends, 
but this acting should be done 
in a simple, natural way, and 
should be actuated by the desire 
to share much loved stories with 
others. Applause should not be 
permitted. It is the custom of 
the Francis W. Parker School to 
have the children of the first 
grade, after they have dramatized 
a number of the Mother Goose 
rhymes and jingles, act some of 
them at the regular daily assem- 
bly period before their parents 
and two or three other classes of 
the school. The rhymes are 
acted in the small gymnasium. 
The audience is limited in size, 
and is seated about a_ hollow 
rectangle. The children, with- 
out special properties or cos- 
tumes, act their little plays 
within this hollow rectangle. 
The little actors, free from the 
conventions of a stage—which 
requires for one thing that the 
actors consider the audience and 
turn toward it when speaking— 
move about at will and speak 
and act as they are inclined. 
They place their scene wherever 
they wish. Two or three little 
benches mark the localities 
mentioned in the story, and the 
action moves from locality to 
locality as it did from station 
to station in the old mediaeval 
plays where there was neither 
curtain nor special stage setting. 
The necessary brevity of this 
article has given opportunity for 
little more than an introduction 
to the subject of play-making, 
its purpose and its scope. The 
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writer hopes that he has at 
least made it clear that play- 
making, even in the first grade, 
is indissolubly connected with 
the teaching of literature, and 
that dramatization fosters the 
growth of the child, furnishing 
a natural avenue for creative 
effort and social participation. 
From ‘Studies in. Education, Volume 
VIII”; Courtesy, The Francis W. Parker 


School. To be published in “Plays and 
Playmaking,”’ The Macmillan Co. 
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Health Training of the 
Preschool Child 


(Continued from page 10) 


mother going to train the child 
away from the enuresis, when 
she is actually jealous of the 
little girl? She did succeed in 
breaking her of the thumb- 
sucking, but. only by scaring her 
into the belief that the mitten 
she used would destroy the use 
of the hand. One of the things 
the little girl needed was wean- 
ing from the excessive concern 
and sublimated jealousy of her 
mother, and from the father’s 
misdirected affection. ‘Lhis she 
needed at least as much as reg- 
ular hours for feeding and ex- 
cretion and sleeping. 

- Many of the habits we seek 
to establish during these -years 
are acquired easily enough if 
they are a part of the colorless 
routine of everyday life. In so 
many cases that come to the 
clinics the ignorance of the 
parents is an obvious factor; 
but in many cases the trouble 
comes from the mother’s know- 
ing something that her mother 
did not know, and from the 
mother’s having more time to 
fuss with the one child than 
her mother had for a whole 
brood. The adjustment of the 
parents to changing conditions, 
to increased leisure, has a direct 
bearing on the attitudes which 
they display in connection with 
the details of everyday life. 
Their adjustment to each other 
as mates colors what they do 
and say to the children and 
how they say it. 
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We have to learn, then, in ad- 
dition to diets and rules and 


tables, to cultivate a certain 
casual manner in handling 


everything connected with the 
routine of the day’s living. 
We must be friendly, to be 
sure, but we must also affect 
indifference regarding a _ thou- 
sand important details. It is 
the fact that in a_ nursery 
school the teacher in charge 
has to deal with the activities 
of the day’s living in an imper- 
sonal way, without emotion, 


that makes it possible for the 


children to do here what their 
mothers have such difficulty in 
getting them to do whether it is 


eating carrots, or going to the toilet before 
it is too late, or washing their hands, or 
saving ‘““Thank you.”’ The children need 
affection and they need attention, if 
they are to be well and happy; but they 
do not need to have their feelings attached 
too firmly to those things that must be 
accepted as matters of course, the things 
that make up keeping alive and well. 
The child should eat, and he should eat 
in accardance with the best knowledge 
of the nutrition laboratories; but he 
should not eat in the presence of a person- 
ality charged with emotion watching every 
move and counting the calories. 


Health habits should be the unconscious 


habits of healthy living, acquired as 
simply and unquestioningly as habits of 
wearing clothes, or sleeping in bed, or being 
polite, or using the mother tongue. The 
child needs to know nothing of the 


philosophy or of the importance of these 
habits. He acquires them 
are parts of his living environment, the 
way in which those around him live and 
act. It is important for the adults in the 
child’s immediate surroundings to under- 
stand what kind of living is healthy 
living; but it is far from necessary for 
them to raise with the child an issue as 
to which articles of diet or which details 
of routine he will or will not accept. 

This distinction between supplying the 
conditions for healthy living and attempt- 
ing to teach what is healthful is well illus- 
trated by what happens to the child in the 
matter of sex knowledge and attitude. 
Many children reach the kindergarten 
with very decided notions and feelings on 
this subject. Much of what is in their 
minds does not correspond to the facts, 
and their feelings are of a morbid kind. 
On the other hand, it is quite feasible to 
bring the child through this period without 
any of those untoward manifestations. | In 
the first place it is possible for the child 
to acquire a considerable amount of first 
hand knowledge about the anatomy of his 
own body, with a decent vocabulary that 
does not carry any unwholesome sugges- 
tions or connotation. All parts of the body, 
as he becomes aware of them in turn, are 

ually interesting, equally important, 
eq ale clean; and as fast as he knows 


because they 


them apart he should have names for 
them. The alternative is the early associa- 
tion of the idea of secrecy, or indecency, 
or impropriety, or wickedness, with some 
organs or functions. This prejudice does 
not stand in the way of learning what he 
needs later, but it makes difficult and often 
impossible a wholesome approach; it in- 
volves a great deal that has to be unlearned, 
and tends to fix certain fears or disgusts 
and inhibitions that impede healthy living 
and adjustment. 


During the early years the child can 


_learn not only about his own body, but 


also about the bodies of other members of 
the family, and he does, apparently, often 
in spite of the earnest but foolish efforts of 
elders to prevent him. He should learn 
in a casual, normal way that the human 
race consists of males and females; and 
when he gets around to the question of the 
source of babies he should be informed 
without fear and without émbarrassment. 
Moreover, the parents who have adjusted 
themselves to life will have no difficulty 
in explaining to the child, in terms of his 
own limited knowledge and understanding, 
the function of the male parent in the crea- 
tion of a new life. 

It cannot be claimed that these early 
lessons about life are of direct value 
to the child as useful knowledge. To 
satisfy his curiosity, all sorts of stork 
stories and other zoological fables might 
serve for the time being. The value of 
direct, truthful, and casual information 
lies first in keeping open the confidence 
and sympathy between parent and child, 
a relationship of first importance from the 
health point of view. In the second 
place it lies in forestalling degrading and 
confusing information that will inevitably 
come from a variety of sources, and that 
we now recognize to be powerful agents in 


the development of habits that under- 
mine mental and physical health 
The tremendous increase in our knowl- 


edge of the child s nature and development 
has come about through the studies of 
many specialists, each dealing with a 
minute detail. As fast as each important 
fact is established we are tempted to make 
practical application of it. The result 
very often is that the child comes to be 
treated as a bundle of sharply defined 
departments that have nothing to do 
with one another. However valuable spe- 
cialization may be in research, the time 
has surely come for us to deal with the child 
as a living unity, to co-ordinate for his 
welfare the many useful things we have 
learned. 

Courtesy, Child Study Association 

of America, Inc. 
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and would in time, in spite of the false 
emphasis, bring forth a greater degree of 
creative work from the child himself. 
This hope has in a measure already been 
justified and we look forward to a future 
when the exhibition will be one purely of 
child art. I would say that whether we 
have moved far or little, we have at least 
made a start and are aiming for a goal. 
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A Record of Five- Year-Olds’ 
Projects 
(Continued from page 32) 


to do more and cleaned completely all the 
marble of the fireplace, the tables, the sink 
and shelves in the hall, the clay jar, and 
the stairs and beams of the balcony, and 
clamored to do the floor. 

Shop: George completed the wagon he 
began several weeks ago. It is a creditable 
product, very firm and solid. During one 
shop period, as he came in with the box 
of the wagon and some of the cut parts, 
he remarked, “I get a little done every 
day.” Arthur, on the other hand, has 
great difficulty in carrying over a ‘project 
more than one period. I have insisted that 
he begin a project and return to it. He 
completed one cart, which took three shop 
periods to make. He was greatly pleased 
with it. He is now working on a bench. 
In the last period, when a large board had 
to be sawed, he faced the job of sawing, 
which to him is very trying, and remarked, 
“T think I'll give this bench up.”” The hour 
was nearly over so he put it away to take 
up at the next period. 

Peter has completed his bench. He 
made a very good one, large enough and 
strong enough to sit on. 

ORGANIZATION OF INFORMATION 

Trip: Eight children went with me to 
Wanamaker’s for turtles. The children 
were intensely interested in the fishes and 
birds and especially in a white cockatoo 
with a yellow topknot. Harry remarked, 
“T want to see the bears.’’ At this Billy 
said, ‘‘You can’t see bears here; you have 
to go to Bronx Park to see the bears.” 
A trip was taken on Friday, seven chil- 
dren going with me to get wire for a mouse 
cage. 

Content of Play: The organization of 
group floor schemes has not been attempted 
this month. The excitement and stimula- 
tion attendant upon an organized scheme 
is very high, and I find that the children 
return to the arrangement of previous 
schemes in carrying out their self-initiated 
organization, and are well oriented in space. 


- March Housecleaning and 
Decoration 
(Continued from page 33) 

hint of awakened hospitality. The un- 
couth skunk cabbage, whose hoodlike 
leaves inclose the first spring flowers of the 
North, is the caravanserie of the wet low- 
lands. Its form is that of a little green 
house with overhanging roof and open 
door. Close observation of this dwarf 
domicile shows us a small, round room 
within inclosing a second structure in the 
shape of a ball. Vagabonds of the insect 
world find free shelter in the rooms of this 
skunk-cabbage hotel from March winds and 
rains, but they must carry away and scatter 
each his load of pollen in return for a 
night’s lodging. The hood formation of 
the plant is its pollenizing mechanism. 

Children may have their share in the 
housewarming of March. Dried gourds, 
tin cans, crude bark shelters, even lengths 
of drain pipe, may be conveniently placed 
as the birds’ first inns. They will repay 
us in their earlier care of the budding trees 
of lawn and orchard. 
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